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NOTES OF THE DAY. 
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HE epidemic of influenza has assumed serious proportions in 
England, and especially in London. In the Post Office, 
the police force, the banks, and many of the great public 
departments, the number of victims is so great as to cause 
serious inconvenience. A cynic has pointed out that a large 
proportion of the sufferers are persons who are paid, not 
by the “piece,” but by time—in other words, those who do 
not suffer any pecuniary loss by taking to their beds for a 
few days. Probably this is the case in all epidemics where 
the element of panic must be present to a larger or smaller 
extent. But there can be no doubt as to the reality and the 
extent of the present visitation of a malady which few people are 
at present inclined to describe as “that blessed influenza.” In 
the newspaper offices of London it has made itself felt as severely 
as elsewhere, and not a few journalists and men of letters are 
among the victims. Perhaps the article on the subject—from the 
pen of an eminent medical man—which we publish on another 
page, will not lose in interest from its having been penned by one 
who is himself an actual sufferer. 


MILD though the epidemic is in its character, it sometimes 
develops in a dangerous manner, and it has struck fatally at one 
“shining mark” at least. This is the EMPRESS AUGUSTA of 
Germany, the Consort of the late EMPEROR WILLIAM. The 
Empress, whose death has once more led to the lowering to half- 
mast of the Hohenzollern flag, was a woman of very great 
qualities—learned, amiable, accomplished. That she lived prac- 
tically apart from her distinguished husband, the famous 
warrior under whose reign Germany became one, is notorious ; 
nor is it less notorious that she had little sympathy with the 
liberal ideas of which the EMPRESS FREDERICK is the most 
brilliant representative in Germany. All her leanings were 
towards that old régime of courtiers, priests, and fine ladies 
which has passed away for ever. Few amongst us can have 
forgotten how her open patronage of the ill-starred COUNT VON 
ARNIM was the occasion of that diplomatist’s ruin. Few can be 
ignorant of the mutual antipathy which existed between-herself and 
the German Chancellor. But she had the virtues of her rank ; 
was a devoted representative of her husband when the latter 
and his son were winning laurels on the bloody battle-fields of 
Lorraine or before Paris; and was always suave, kindly, and 
charitable. 





MR. JUSTICE O’HAGAN’s resignation of his office on the 
Irish Land Commission—a serious loss to that body—seems to 
be explained by the report of the Commission published in the 
Dublin Gazette on Tuesday, which carried, as the Daily News 
correspondent truly remarked, “a message of despair to the Irish 
tenants.” The Commissioners, according to the same corre- 
spondent, “have either varied the rents fixed in the years 1881 to 
1885 in such a way as to be of no service to the tenants, or 
absolutely increased them to a degree which,” the correspond- 
ent fears, “makes their payment impossible.” This is bad, 
indeed; but what else could the Commissioners do under the Act 
of 1887? The principles of that Act unquestionably sanction the 





course which is now being taken by the Land Commission. But 
how are farmers to carry on their business on the new terms? Is 
agriculture in Ireland in so flourishing a state that it can beara 
readjustment of rents like that which has now taken place? 
Nothing can be more demoralising to a people than the present 
hand-to-mouth land system in Ireland, the end of which is only 
too clearly apparent. 


THERE has been some little controversy of late in different 
quarters, but notably in 7Zyuth, on the subject of Liberal 
organisation, and the work of the National Liberal Feder- 
ation in particular. This is too big a subject to be handled in 
a mere note; but it would be idle to hide the fact that it is at 
present exciting attention in different quarters, and that ideas of 
change and progress are widely current. A discussion of the 
whole question can hardly fail to be attended by useful results. 
The impression that great gatherings, like the annual meetings 
of the Federation, are convened for the simple purpose of passing 
cut-and-dried resolutions drawn up by a handful of official or 
semi-official persons in London, if it were to be generally accepted, 
would do an enormous amount of harm. If that impression does 
exist in any quarter, we are glad to know that there is no substan- 
tial foundation for it. The resolutions passed at the annual 
meetings of the Federation are always submitted beforehand, not 
to a caucus in London, but to the Liberal associations throughout 
the country, and it is the province of these associations to criticise, 
and, where necessary, amend them, so that when they are affirmed 
at a great gathering at Leeds, Nottingham, or Manchester, they 
may be taken as truly representing the settled opinions of the 
overwhelming majority of the Liberal party. 
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NATURALLY our enemies are making merry over what they 
regard as signs of dissension within the ranks of Liberalism. 
They may make themselves easy on the subject. There is not 
the slightest ground for imagining that any rupture of the Liberal 
forces will or can occur on this question of organisation. Our 
Tory friends have had their own differences on the same question, 
and some of them have been infinitely more serious than anything 
that is in the least degree likely to happen within the Liberal 
ranks—as, for example, the bitter quarrel between LORD SALIs- 
BURY and LorD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL on the subject of the 
Constitutional Association. Leaders and followers in the Liberal 
party have but one object in view, and they are seeking to 
attain that object, not by any violent casting-aside of existing 
machinery, but by its improvement and adaptation to the 
circumstances of the time. 





AND here, as Liberal organisations are being spoken of, it is 
fitting that a word should be said regarding the man to whom 
the Liberal Party and the National Federation owe so much— 
Mr. SCHNADHORST. For some months past MR. SCHNAD- 
HORST has been a great sufferer, and has been practically laid 
aside from his work. He has now gone on a long voyage in 
hope of regaining his health. The sympathy of many friends 
will accompany him. MR. SCHNADHORST is better known 
now than he was a few years ago. Even the Conservatives 
of London no longer pretend to regard him as a dangerous con- 
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spirator bent upon securing violent ends by criminal means. They 
have seen the great organiser of the Liberal party—the man who, 
amongst his other achievements, has taught the Tories themselves 
the art of organisation—and however widely they may differ from 
him in political opinion, they have learned to respect him as one 
of the most upright, temperate, and able, as well as one of the 
most shrewd and loyal of men. 


WHAT a pity it is that certain exalted personages do not 
copy the example of the Royal Family in preserving an attitude 
of impartiality between the two political parties! A tradition 
used to exist which affirmed that the judges of the Supreme Court 
were absolutely without prejudices so far as politics were con- 
cerned. But thanks to one or two judges who might be named, 
that tradition is now obsolete. We cannot pretend to object to the 
right of these eminent persons to take as strong a part as they 
please in any political controversy. But before they do 
so, they ought, in common fairness, to retire from the 
bench. Our judges are highly paid and highly honoured 
as a recompense for certain sacrifices which they are re- 
quired to make in the interests of their fellow-countrymen, and 
of that justice of which they are at once the officers and the 
representatives. Among the other things which they are ex- 
pected to sacrifice is the right to take part in political contro- 
versies. We are told, no doubt, that on the bench the judge 





who has been the most furious of political partisans while he was | 
merely an aspirant to the ermine, becomes the most dispassionate | 


and impartial of arbitrators, holding the balance level between 
both sides, even in those causes into which political passion 
of necessity enters. It may be so—-it certainly ought to be 
so, seeing that we pay so high a price in order to secure not 
only trained legal acumen, but that “judicial mind” which 
is the most precious of all the qualifications of a judge. But 
what are we to think when the judge, even after his elevation, 
makes periodical sallies out of the serene atmosphere of the 
bench and writes letters to the newspapers on political topics 
of a distinctly controversial character? Our very anxiety to see 
the members of the judicial body shielded from attacks which 
they are unable to resent, and which tend to lower popular 
respect for their authority, compels us to call attention to the 
subject. 


Is it a “kite” which the 7/mes has flown on the subject of 
Free Education? That journal suggests that Mr. GOSCHEN 
may not impossibly devote a portion of his surplus to the aboli- 
tion of the school-pence. It is possible that he may do so ; though 
a few years ago MR. GOSCHEN would have been the last man to 
consent to such a scheme. But if he does, he may expect to 
arouse a controversy in England to which that of 1870 will be 
mere child’s play. The Liberal party will be set free from all 
obligation to respect the compromise of that year when once the 
State practically undertakes the payment of the cost of a child's 
education, and the old battle between the Board schools and the 
Denominational schools will be renewed with a thousand advant- 
ages on the side of the former which did not exist twenty 
years ago. But what will the Ministerialists themselves say to 
such a proposal? And what will some of their Unionist allies 
think of it? There is a deep significance in the answers to these 
questions. —— 

Mr. ASQUITH, whose ability is equal to his loyalty to the 
Liberal cause, speaking at Leeds the other day, once more 
expressed his opinion that the time had come for Mr. GLAD- 
STONE and his colleagues to lay a plan of Home Rule before 
the country. We have great respect for MR. ASQUITH, but we 
must confess that we cannot appreciate what seems to us to 


be the impatience he shows upon this point. To present an 





advantage, of which they would not be slow to avail themselves. 
The broad principles on which the Home Rule question 
must be fought out are familiar to everybody. The electors 
will not ;ive their decision in the Grand Inquest of the 
nation upon the clauses of a Bill or the details of what must 
necessarily be an intricate and elaborate scheme, but upon the 
simple question of local self-government (satisfactory to the Irish) 
versus the maintenance of the hopeless struggle which England 
has been carrying on against Irish feeling and Irish spirit during 
the last ninety years. In the meantime we may welcome pro- 
posals for the settlement of a scheme of Home Rule from whatever 
quarter they may come ; and we may even suggest that the Bill 
of 1886—dead though it be—is worthy of a more careful and dis- 
passionate study than it received whilst it was a living factor in 
the political world. 





WHENEVER a Liberal writer or speaker refers to the dis- 
orders of Crete, or the outrages of officially befriended Kurds in 
Armenia, the Tory newspapers accuse him of wishing to bring 
the Russians to Constantinople, and of trying to turn out LoRD 
SALISBURY. It is to be hoped that they will therefore take note 
that the strongest thing said lately about Turkish folly in Cretan 
and Turkish guilt in Armenian affairs was said in Wednesday’s 
Times by LORD CARNARVON, almost the only leading Tory 
politician in whom supposed party exigencies have not stifled 
the voice of humanity and justice. There has been of late 
a serious recrudescence of philo-Turcism among the Tories, 
which has excited disgust among the better sort of Dissentient 
Liberals, and may, if persisted in, destroy their allegiance 
to LORD SALISBURY. 





DURING the past week several inquests have been held in the 
East End of London on persons whose death has been clearly 
proved to have been accelerated by want. In some of these cases 
the details of misery and suffering were heart-rending. It 
is not wonderful that those whose knowledge of the condition 
of the English working-classes is chiefly derived from their 
observation of what goes on in the East End, should be 
prompted to propose remedies sometimes desperate for a 
disease which undoubtedly seems to many to be desperate. He 
would be a poor creature who waxed angry because men who 
are deeply immersed in the study of the social problem 
sometimes propose measures for the solution of that problem 
which are at variance both with the economic and the political 
principles commonly held by the Liberal party. But may we 
not hint that Whitechapel, with all its horrors, over the contempla- 
tion of which the hardest heart may well turn tender, is not 
England ; and that it is to the great industrial communities of 
the North, rather than to one crowded and squalid district of 
London, that we must look for the satisfactory working-out of the 
most difficult of all the pending questions of statecraft ? 





Ir Mr. GOSCHEN intends to take a penny off the income-tax 
and to leave the tea duty untouched, he will come at once into 
conflict with the Opposition. The leaders of the Liberal party 
have determined to push the question of the free breakfast-table ; 
arid they cannot allow the opportunity of a great surplus to pass 
without making an effort to obtain a remission of at least a 
portion of the tea duty. The Liberals will have no objection to 
give MR. GOSCHEN a penny off the income-tax if he makes up 
the void thus created in the revenue by an addition to the 
succession duty. 





It has been arranged, we believe, that a meeting of the 
Liberal leaders will take place at MR. GLADSTONE’s town 


| residence on the Friday or Saturday preceding the meeting of 


elaborate scheme of Home Rule to the country at this moment | “Parliament, for formal deliberation on the business of the coming 
would be to give the enemies of Home Rule a distinct tactical | Session. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 
ee 
F Burns had been living to-day he would 
have found that his devout aspiration 
had been realised, and that it is now given 
to men to see themselves in the light in 
which they are seen by others. No super- 
natural po wer has been called in to endow 
us with this faculty, but a smart gentleman 
named Romeike, who sojourned for a time 
ian London, and who is now, we believe, 
gone in pursuit of fortune elsewhere, be- 
stowed upon us the gift for which Burns 
sighed in vain. Is there anybedy now- 
adays whose name from time to time 
appears in print—and whose name now 
fails to secure that doubtful honour ?—who 
is not acquainted with those little strips 
of peculiarly flimsy paper upon which the 
successors and imitators of Mr. Romeike 
are wont to paste those newspaper cuttings 
in which the recipient finds himself sur- 
veyed from the impartial standpoint of the 
Press? Asarule, the experiences of Mr. 
Romeike’s customers are hardly satisfac- 
tory, and it is doubtful whether in this 
vale of tears it is after all worth a 





man’s while to disburse the sum of £1 
sterling in order that he may receive one 
hundred and twenty-five opinions of him- 
self, usually the reverse of complimentary. 

Mr. Romeike, we perhaps need hardly 
say, has been very much with us during the 
present week; for the first appearance of 
‘THE SPEAKER has been made the occasion 
of numerous comments in the English and 
the foreign Press. Our first duty is to 
acknowledge with unaffected gratitude the 
kindliness and forbearance of most of our 
contemporaries. Our next, to express our 
still warmer acknowledgments of those 
criticisms which, though they cannot be 
described as flattering, are nevertheless un- 
deniably useful. We can assure our critics 
that they will find us quick to learn ; though 
it may be hinted that one or two of the most 
obvious defects of the first number of THE 
SPEAKER were not the result of a fixed 
determination on our part to go wrong, but 
of those difficulties in the way of production 
vith which everyone who in the course of 
his life has had to start a newspaper or 
review must be painfully familiar. 

Nor must we altogether conceal the fact 
that a distinct amount of amusement has 
been derivable from some of those criti- 
cisms of an omniscient Press which to the 
merely superficial reader might appear to 


be least calculated to give rise to this | 
When, for example, | 


emotion in our breast. 
we find the work of an English author, who 
not only has no drop of Scotch blood in 


his veins—a fact which he doubtless | 


regrets exceedingly—but who is_ pro- 
bably more distinctively English in his 
mode of thought as well as of expression 
than any of his contemporary writers, 
gracefully alluded to as that of a Scotch 
humorist, we appreciate the penetration 
and accuracy of the learned author of this 
criticism. Nor is it altogether without a 
shade of satisfaction that we see that the 
writer of what was doubtless meant to be a 
particularly severe castigation of our follies 
and our failings fortified himself by selecting 
as an example of the detestable English in 
which THE SPEAKER is written, a passage 


9* 


from an article by a man whose reputation 
as one of the best living writers of prose is 
as high on this side of the Atlantic as it is 
on the other. 

But the mirror has been held up to us 
nay, a hundred mirrors, in each of which 
we have been able to see a pale reflection 
of ourselves as we are seen by one or 
another of these our contemporaries and 
our friends, and ours will be the fault if we 
fail to profit by the manifold experience 
which we have thus enjoyed. 

We have spoken of the kindly way in 
which many upon whom we can pretend to 
have no claim have welcomed our appear- 
ance in the lists of journalism, but we must 
not forget that other new-comers have 
appeared in the same lists since the pre- 
sent year began. The Review of Reviews, 
the offspring of one of the very ablest 
journalists of the century—a man rich in 
fertility of resource, in originality, in invent- 
iveness, richer still, if that be possible, in 
the strength and courage of his convictions 

-comes to break the uniformity of our 
magazine literature, infusing into it some 
of the spirit of that new journalism 
about which at present we hear so much. 
We can only express the hope that this new 
review may have a long and prosperous 
career, and may not fail in the mission 
proclaimed by its editor, the knitting to- 
gether of all the communities through- 
out the world which speak the English 
tongue. The new journalism, too, has a 
representative, and a very creditable one, 
in the Daily Graphic, the first serious at- 











tempt which has been made in this country 
to produce a daily illustrated newspaper. 
The modesty of extreme youth compels us to 
abstain from those criticisms which many 
of our contemporaries have made haste to 
pass upon the Daily Graphic, as well as 
upon THE SPEAKER, and we must confine 
ourselves to the expression of the belief 
that there is room enough in the arena of 
London journalism for such a paper as this 
aspires to be, and that here also a warm 
welcome, and the best of good wishes, may 
be offered to the new-comer. 

Finally, may we offer to those of our 
critics whose communications have not 
reached us through the agency of Mr. 
Romeike or his friends, the expression of 
our heartfelt gratitude for the forbearance 
which they have shown towards our numer- 
ous defects, and the kindly feeling—we 
might almost say the enthusiasm—with 


; ; ' 
| certain society of young men in the city of 


Cork, and the pith of his address was a 


| strong warning against secret associations. 
| As everybody knows, the Catholic Church 


even wages war against what, in this 
kingdom at any rate, is so harmless 
a form of secret associations as Free- 
masonry. If the Bishop had gone no fur- 


ther than general admonition, his remarks 


might have been taken for no more than a 
piece of ecclesiastical common form. But 
he was specific and particular in a manner 
that deserves the best attention of every 
observer of the working of Coercion. The 
Bishop told his hearers that he is aware of 
the existence in his diocese of a political 
secret society ; that he has found out from 
various sources the precise constitution of 
this society; that it is governed by a 
supreme council; and that this council 
assumes to itself the right to punish with 
death any who may come within reach of 
its displeasure. In other words, there has 
sprung up in the county of Cork one of 
those oath-bound societies, with murder for 
its sanction, and murder among its agencics 
and objects, which have given such lurid 
colour to Irish social history for the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

It is not very long ago since the Arck.- 
bishop of Dublin publicly referred to the 
growth of a secret society of a criminal 
character inside the ranks of the Gaelic 
Athletic Association. The existence of a 
small section working for political ends 
under cover of meetings for athletic exercise 
has long been well known to those whose 
business it is to know such things, and ‘t 
became more or less a matter of public 
notoriety some three years ago, when for- 
tunately the Archbishop of Cashel was able 
for the time to stamp it down. What is 
certain, from the reserved but perfectly 
intelligible language of Dr. Walsh and 
Dr. O'Callaghan to their flocks, is that 
this baleful element in Irish life is once 
more reviving underground. If a new 
criminal club has formed itself in Cork, 
we may be perfectly sure that the same 
mischief is afoot in plenty of other places. 
This, the reader will mark, is exactly 
the result which was predicted as certain 
to follow the policy of Coercion. Nobody 
denied that the violent administration 
of Coercion might, in the famous but 
not very discreet phrase of the Lord Lieu- 








which they have foretold our coming for- 
tunes? We have tried in the present issue 
to meet the wishes of some of these unseen 








friends, and we do not doubt that as the | 


weeks go by, and the initial difficulties of 
our enterprise grow lighter, we shall ap- 
proximate more and more closely to the 


and our own 


AN OLD STORY. 
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papers may sometimes feel as if they 
had been dosed to death with Irish news 
and Irish debate for the last ten years, yet 
there is a certain fitfulness and want of 
continuity in our attention to Ireland after 
all. For example, our contemporaries have 
hardly taken any notice of a remarkable 
statement made a week ago by the Bishop 
of Cork. The Bishop was addressing a 


—————— 


ideal which is set before our readers’ eyes | 


‘T HouGH the readers of English news. | 


tenant in the beginning of 1882, “drive 
discontent beneath the surface.” What 
was foretold was that discontent, driven 
| beneath the surface, would be sure to 
| organise itself in these detestable shapes 
| which a long course of bad government 
| has made into an Irish tradition, and 
which Irishmen even carry with them over 
the seas. It is true enough that most of 
these clubs are of the lowest type; that 
they always contain, as has been said, one 
man who is taking notes for the benefit of 
the Castle, and another man who is plan- 
ning an escape with the cash-box. This 
fatal experience of treachery and fraud 
seems, however, to teach no lesson, and 
it remains true that whenever you have 
drastic coercion, you are sure to have the 
curse of secret societies. 

It is true that the reported figures of 
agrarian crime are low, because the country 
is enjoying a spell of agrarian prosperity. 
But the growth of unlawful associations 
with political objects has constantly accom- 
panied low figures of agrarian crime and a 
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decent amount of material well-being. It 
would be a miracle if the vehemence of the 
Coercion administration were not followed 
by this most baneful of all its fruits ; and 
the Catholic prelates, with their ample in- | 
formation of the state of the country, | 
evidently believe that no such miracle is 
going to be worked. 

Some rash people will say that these 
secret societies, after all, do no very great | 
harm except to the dupes who enter them, 
that they must be dealt with as a plague 
peculiar to Ireland, and that we may trust 
to detectives, informers, change of venue, 
packed juries, and all the rest of the old 
paraphernalia, to make the best or the 
worst of them. We daresay that the 
Government will be able to prevent violent 
and overt criminal acts on any considerable 
scale. We daregay they will now and then 
bring some of the members to book. But 
meanwhile the social demoralisation that 
flows from these secret conspiracies spreads. 
“It is not for the sake of politics that 
I warn you,” said the Bishop of Cork, 
“it is for moral reasons. These societies 
are founded for immoral reasons, and rest 
on the imposition of immoral obligations. 
My anxiety is not about politics, but about 
the souls of my people.” It is the deteriora- 
tion of character; it is the warping and 
searing of conscience; it is the furtive, 
unmanly, degrading tricks of mind and of 
conduct, that make the real and deep 
mischief of this old curse of Ireland—a 
curse that will never be removed by twenty 
or by two hundred years of firm and 
resolute Coercion. 

The Irish Minister has complained that 
the Irish clergy haye not helped him in 
what he considers to be his restoration of 
law and order. Why? The most potent 
agency in restoring a real order, resting 
on the conscience, feeling, and judgment 
of the mass of the population, would be 
beyond all question, and without rivalry, 
the national clergy. But the proper and 
natural task of the clergy in creating a better 
social conscience in Ireland, whether in 
waging war against secret societies or 
otherwise, is baulked and made helpless, 
‘and will remain helpless, until the political 
agitation is brought to an end by such a 
settlement as shall give to Irishmen power 
over their own public business, and such 
interest as comes from the conscious 
possession of power—the only true correc- 
tives to their old bad habits of sinister and 
subterranean confederacy. 








THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 
inaieiphiome 

HE latest news from Africa is, with 

one unfortunate exception, pacific. 

We are not likely to know before Parlia- 
ment meets the details of what has passed 
between Lord Salisbury and Senhor Barros 
Gomes. But the very facts that negotia- 
tions continue, and that note rapidly 
succeeds to note, show that there is nothing 
between the two Governments which can- 
not be satisfactorily settled by the exercise 
of common sense and mutual forbearance. 
If, indeed, the two Ministers had been 
left to themselves, they would probably 
have come to an understanding some time 
ago. Unfortunately, a part of the English 
Press took advantage of Major Serpa 





Pinto’s indiscretions to raise a_ shriek 
over the supposed outrage on the national 
honour, to accuse Portugal of “ presuming 
on her weakness,’ and to threaten her with 
various acts of more or less absurd ven- 
geance, which would have been in the first 
place extremely foolish, and in the second 
place distinctly piratical. This undignified 
bluster, which is quite incompatible with 
firmness, if only because those who empicy it 
one day are ashamed of it the next, excited 
of course a similar outcry from the journals 
of Lisbon. This competitive “exasperation 
of rival pens” produced its inevitable but 
none the less most mfschievous result. 
Senhor Barros Gomes began to be afraid 
of acknowledging that any of his agents 
were in the wrong, and Lord Salisbury 
was obliged to consider whether a reason- 
able attitude of deliberate calmness would 
not lose him popularity, or even votes. 
No definite opinion can be expressed, or 
even formed, with regard to Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy until the official papers are 
published. But there is some ground for 
believing that he was rather too slow to 
move, and that if he had taken at an 
earlier period a more serious interest in the 
Portuguese claims over the Zambesi, there 
would now be no question left in dispute. 
If, for instance, Mr. Johnston, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Mozambique, had been permitted 
to conclude an arrangement with Senhor 
Barros Gomes at Lisbon early last year, 
territorial controversy would have been 
avoided by the provision of definite metes 
and bounds. The fact is that Lord Salis- 
bury endeavours with great industry and 
ability to occupy two distinct positions, 
which are as inconsistent as the si:aul- 
taneous service of God and Mammon. 
Cerberus, as we know from Mrs. Malaprop, 
was three gentlemen at once. But he was 
scarcely human, and he flourished in the 
mythological ages. If Lord Salisbury tries 
to be a real Foreign Secretary, he ceases to 
be a real Prime Minister. When he tries 
to be a real Prime Minister, he ceases to 
be a real Foreign Secretary. He does not 
spare his health and strength, even when 
the influenza fiend has laid its hand upon 
him. But there are only twenty-four hours 
in the day, and some of them must be 
devoted to sleep. An over-worked man 
naturally yields to the temptation of doing 
nothing to-day which he can possibly put 
off till to-morrow. Lord Melbourne used 
to say that most letters answered themselves 
in about a fortnight, and Townsend was 
declared to have lost the American Colonies 
by never opening the American despatches. 
But such precepts and examples are quite 
inapplicable to the modern conditions of 
the Foreign Office. 

The exception to the generally favourable 
character of the news is the statement in the 
Times that “ the Portuguese authorities had 
forbidden the British mail steamers of the 
Castle Line to receive at Quillimane the cor- 
respondence of the British Vice-Consul 





or other letters.” It is to be observed that 
this prohibition was issued, if at all, on the 
1oth of September, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that Her Majesty’s subjects would 
obey such dn order. But if these negoti- 
ations are to end as we all desire, the 
Portuguese Government must insist upon 
the exercise by its servants in South East 
Africa of more courtesy, patience, and self- 
control than they have hitherto displayed. 
Major Serpa Pinto’s African adventures 





something more apologetic than an ex- 

planation. Disavowal and redress are the 

alternatives of disproof—that the- whole 

story of his escapades is untrue. When 

these preliminary obstacles to harmony 

have been removed, the limitations of 
British and Portuguese sovereignty ought 

to be so firmly drawn that there can 

in future be no plausible excuse for aggres- 

sion on either side. If Lord Salisbury 

and Senhor Barros Gomes cannot agree, 
they might refer definite points to some 
absolutely and obviously impartial arbi- 
trator. But it must be clearly understood 
that no right of intervention by any other 
Power can be acknowledged. England 
and Portugal alone are concerned. Neither 
France nor Germany has anything to do 
with the matter, and the Conference of 
Brussels has no more jurisdiction than 
the Geographical Society. The Lisbon 
correspondent of the 7zmes proved con- 
clusively, in his valuable telegram of 
Wednesday last, that both political par- 
ties in Portugal were equally desirous of 
“an amicable arrangement with England 
in regard to East and West Central 
Africa.” This confirms the impression 
made upon every fair-minded reader by 
the interview between Senhor Barros 
Gomes and the special correspondent of 
the Daily News at Lisbon in Christmas 
week. The Portuguese case as regards 
the lower course of the Zambesi is at least 
a plausible one. As regards the Shiré and 
Nyassaland it is flimsy in the extreme. 
Yet when it was known that Major Serpa 
Pinto was going to the Shiré as the rival 
and antagonist of Mr. Johnston, Lord 
Salisbury sent no remonstrance, and indeed 
appears to have taken no notice whatever. 
It did not demand any extraordinary fore- 
sight to perceive the possibilities of peril in 
the Major’s mission ; and unless Lord Salis- 
bury has some defence which has not yet 
been disclosed, he cannot be acquitted of 
culpable negligence. Two main principles 
ought tobelaid down inconsequence of these 
unlucky occurrences. We hear much of 
the Scotch missionaries and their views. 
Missionaries often give useful information. 
But their advice is apt to be misleading, 
because it is coloured by motives which, 
however praiseworthy in themselves, cannot 
enter into the transactions of States. Mis- 
sionaries follow their high calling at their 
own risk, and cannot be permitted to 
involve their respective countries in war. 
Then, again, “spheres of influence” are 
awkward and inconvenient things. They 
imply at the most a vague series of tacit 
assumptions, and they are altered at 
pleasure by the mapmakers. Those parts 
of Africa which are not subject to the 
sovereignty of any European Power, are by 
international law independent, and the 
property of the natives. 














have, it is to be — finally ceased, and 
his raid upon the Makololo requires 


THE EPIDEMIC OF INFLUENZA. 


ami—pae 
]? is of little use to dwell upon what may 

be termed the picturesque aspect, so 
dear to the modern journalist, of the 
epidemic which is now raging in London. 
But it may be that a plain statement of 
the medical side of the ailment will 
be more profitable to our readers than 
any account of the havoc which it is 
working among the commercial and in- 
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dustrial population of the metropolis. As 
with most of the so-called acute specific 
fevers, of which influenza is a good ex- 
ample, a concurrence of two things is 
necessary for its development in any in- 
dividual. First and more important, from 
the point of view of causation, the individual 
must receive the specific poison into his 
constitution, and this probably happens in 
all cases by its being inhaled with the 
atmospheric air. Secondly, the individual 
constitution must be in a receptive mood ; 
it is no good trying to fire off wetted gun- 
powder. What precise state of health 
is most convenient for the operations 
of the poison of influenza the medical 
scientists cannot tell us. It does not follow 
that mere general lowering of the health 
predisposes to the taking of influenza. A 
defect in the quality. of the blood would 
seem from the writer’s observations on pale 
people to favour its occurrence. If the 
nervous health is below par the individual 
seems to be distinctly more susceptible. A 
fine muscular development certainly con- 
stitutes no protection ; but excellent “spirits” 
do appear to diminish the chances of the 
poison taking effect. 

One of the most marked features of the 
affection is the suddenness with which the 
symptoms set in. These vary consider- 
ably in different individuals ; but in most, 
pains of an aching and shooting de- 
scription, great enfeeblement of the nervous 
and muscular strength, low spirits, and a 
sense of misery, are constant and decided 
phenomena. It often happens that these 
symptoms, together with chilliness and flush- 
ings, and some elevation of the tempera- 
ture of the body, constitute the entire 
attack, there being no local effects, if we 
except the local pains. There certainly need 
not be any catarrh of the eyes, nose, throat, 
or other parts of the breathing passages. 
But the individual peculiarities are some 
of the most interesting features of this 
epidemic. One individual or one family 
may have the mental symptoms in the 
most marked form, a dejection of the 
spirits amounting to positive melancholia. 
Others may have a very severe catarrh of 
the eyes, nose, and breathing passages. 
Others have much disturbance of the food 

assages, sickness, retching and vomiting, 

he direction which the special symptoms 
may take cannot be predicted in any in- 
dividual case. 

The duration of the attacks in the present 
epidemic is very variable, but an average 
duration is about five days. It may be 
noted that lumbago is often severe and 
rather persistent, recalling one of the worst 
symptoms of small-pox, with which disease 
influenza has the smallest possible analogy. 
Indeed, a persistence of the pains has struck 
the writer as rather a noteworthy circum- 
stance of the present epidemic. 

As to the severity of the disease, this 
much may be said—that in the majority of 
cases the attack is never grave, the sense of 
illness notwithstanding. 

The tendency of the attack to relapse, 


and the ose of the relapse to be as 
bad as the first attack, are points worthy of 
record. 


It does not seem that there exists any 
great liability to sequels ; cases of persis- 


tent neuralgia or persistent deafness have 
not been noted ; still the debility is rather 
long lasting. And in the feeble, the aged, 
and the infant, the respiratory organs are 
apt to become the seat of inflammatory com- 
plications which greatly delay the return 
to health, and in Paris at least have fre- 
quently proved too much for the sufferer. 
We are not aware that any special drug 
can protect the individual from the com- 
plaint, though that such agencies exist may 
well be allowed. It is certain that atten- 
tion to hygiene—to the general art of pre- 
serving the health by careful regular diet, 
bathing and cleansing, judicious clothing, 
obtaining the necessary amount of sleep 
and exercise, and maintaining the mental 
health, including the assumption of the virtue 
of courage even if we have it not—will doa 
great deal towards keeping theenemyat bay. 
There is not any ground known to medical 
science which can afford any reason for the 
appearance of a panic. The death rate is 
high only in those whose health is lowered, 
and this lowering of health seems to be 
most detrimental when it proceeds from 
insanitary surroundings. It will be «a 
matter of great surprise if the death rate of 
London reaches that alleged to exist in 
Paris. 

For those whose health is below the 
average it is most advisable that some 
tonic treatment (such as quinine) should be 
instituted, as a guard against the disease. 
Those who are attacked should certainly 
keep the horizontal position and their bed 
as the best means of warding off any 
effects of the great weakness of the 
circulation and nervous system. If due 
care is taken, a healthy person should 
leave off his influenza at the allotted 
time hardly the worse for its having 
been with him ; and after its departure, the 
loss of strength will be regained, as a rule, 
within a week. As to the vaunted cures 
of the attack by antispecifics, by sweating 
agents, and the like, we can but give the 
Scotch verdict of “not proven,” for the 
reasons that the duration of the disease is 
not a fixed quantity, the personal equation 
is a variable factor, and the diagnosis of the 
affection in its milder forms--which con- 
stitute the bulk of the epidemic—is not 
sufficiently easy. That a tonic of quinine 
or nux-vomica, prescribed by the duly 
qualified, is calculated to ward off a re- 
currence of the attack may readily be 
believed. 








POLITICAL CENTRES OF 
GRAVITY. 





].—THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
HOSE who have studied the workings 


composed of members of one class socially, 
neither has been the sole advocate of any 
particular industrial or economic interest. 
The Tories were for a long time pre-emi- 
nently the friends of agriculture, but there 
were always plenty of landowners among 
the Whigs. The Liberals demanded Free 
Trade on behalf of the masses employed in 
manufacture, but there were Tory manu- 
facturers as well; and even Tory work 
people. Each party gained in breadth, 
in tolerance, in sobriety, in  statesman- 
like capacity, by this internal diversity. 


The more impatient men were forced 
to bear with and work along’ with 
the more moderate men, the more 


moderate men were forced to quicken their 
lagging steps to keep pace with the body 
of the party. The Liberal party did not 
suddenly embrace and shout for every bold 
scheme of change that pleased its Radical 
section. The Tory party did not tempt 
revolution by resisting, as its more heated 
partisans desired, reasonable and long-de- 
bated measures of reform. In each party 
there established itself what one may call 
acentre of gravity, equally removed from 
the extremists of advance on the one hand, 
and the extremists of resistance on the 
other, and thus the party as a whole gained 
stability and solidity. It was saved from 
committing itself rashly to new proposals ; 
and when it moved, it moved with a deli- 
beration which gave it moral weight, and 
commanded the respect of its antagonists 
as well as the loyalty of its adherents. 


Within the last few years a notable 
change has passed upon each of the parties. 
In each the centre of gravity has shifted. 
The causes have been different, but the 
political import is likely in both cases to 
prove the same. It is best to begin by 
considering the case of the Liberals, where 
the phenomenon is more patent, though less 
profoundly significant, than it is among the 
Tories. 

Fifty years ago the Whig party, as it was 
then still called, was, so far as its leaders 
went, almost as aristocratic a body as 
were the Conservatives. The great Whig 
houses generally guided its policy, whether 
in office or in Opposition, and were strongly 
represented in every Ministry. From 1832 
onwards an increasing number of new men 
—atfirst merchants and manufacturers, then 
also literary men and those who would 
have been formerly called ‘‘ adventurers ’— 





of our two great political parties have 














long observed that the turn their action 
takes depends upon the relative strength, 
which varies from time to time, of the 
elements which compose them. As the 
action of the State is not uniform, but 
varies according to the varying strength of 
parties, so the movement of each party is 
accelerated or retarded, turned in this 
direction or in that, by the predominance 
of some one of the elements that make it 
up. Both Tories and Liberals have been, 
fortunately for the country, by no means 
homogeneous parties. Neither has been 


found their way into the House of Com- 
mons, and became constantly more in- 
fluential in the party. As they had given 
political power and religious liberty to the 
middle classes, the Whigs were led by 
their traditions to go on extending the 
popular element, and came more and more 
to lean on the support and urge the claims 
of the working classes. But down till 
1876 the aristocratic and landholding 
element was extremely strong, and made 
itself constantly felt. Not a few of the 





magnates had disliked the legislation, 
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which we now think moderate enough, of 
the Cabinet and Parliament which ruled 
from 1868 to 1874; but though they had to 
be dragged along in the quickening march 
of reform, they preferred to be dragged 
rather than quit altogether that great 
historic body to which their family tradi- 
tions attached them. The passions evoked 
by the Eastern and Afghan policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry between 1876 
and 1879, and the counter-agitation led 
by Mr. Gladstone, produced a secession 
from the Liberal ranks which seemed 
at first likely to ruin the .party. Some 
leading Whig families, such as the Fitz- 
williams, broke away from the main 
body, and were accompanied by a great 
many of the minor lights among the 
Whig squirearchy and plutocracy. The 
consequence was seen in the increased 
Radicalism of the majority in the Parlia- 
ments of 1880 and 1885—a Radicalism 
which various untoward events prevented 
the Liberal Ministries of those years from 
properly using—and in the fact that the 
good old name of Whig had already be- 
come a term of reproach with which to brand 
a half-hearted Liberalism. Then came the 
great schism of 1886. Two-thirds of the 
rank and wealth of the Liberal party passed 
into hostility to the other section, which 
retained nearly all the Radicalism, and, as 
recent elections have shown, five-sixths or 
more of the voting power which had be- 
longed to the undivided party. Thus the 
centre of gravity, hitherto maintained by 
the equipoise of landowners and capitalists 
on the one side, and the Radicalism of the 
middle and humbler classes on the other, 
was shifted. The Radical element, already 
somewhat the heavier, now preponder- 
ates decisively. There is still a centre, as 
there must be in every party, but it is 
composed of persons different from those 
who formed the centre of five years ago, 
and is of a more advanced colour. The 
centre men of 1885 are now gone over 
to the Tories or Dissentients, or have 
come to form the extreme right of the 
present Liberal party. Probably three- 
fourths of those who constitute the Liberal 
minority in Parliament now would have 
been deemed extreme men in 1880, and 
nearly half vote now for proposals which 
only some six or seven would in that year 
have supported. Nor has the withdrawal 
of the bulk of the rich and more conserva- 
tive men affected merely the numerical 
proportions of the various sections of the 
Liberal party. It has made many strong 
but temperate Radicals feel that views 
they had not previously cared to press, 
because the prospect of giving effect to 
them seemed remote, have now become 
practical. It has withdrawn a restraint 
under which the more eager spirits had 
chafed—that of respecting the opinions 
and retaining the adhesion of those who 
helped the party by their influence and 
their subscriptions. Most of these men 





have now gone ; and the few who remain 
are too few to act as a drag on the wheel. 
The benefits or evils to be expected from 
this shiftirig of the centre of party gravity— 
perhaps the greatest that has been seen in 
this century—will be differently estimated 
by Liberals according to their individual 
political proclivities. Moderate or timid 
men will regret it, because it weakens 
their own position, because it removes 
what they consider the ballast of the ship, 
so that she will in future be swifter per- 
haps, but also less stable, less capable 
of holding a steady course. Zealous re- 
formers welcome it, because it enables 
them to secure the acceptance of their pro- 
gramme by the party as a whole, and seems 
to ensure the triumph of that programme 
as soon as a general election brings the 
party back to power. Yet even a zealous 
reformer, if he looks beyond the immediate 
future to the ultimate unity, vigour, and 
authority of the Liberal party, will admit 
that the party has lost something, though 
nothing which it cannot make up for. It 
has lost certain elements of political power, 
viz., wealth, local influence, some adminis- 
trative and parliamentary talent. In all 
these respects, Lord Hartington alone is a 
loss—not that he is himself a man of excep- 
tional gifts, but that England being what it 
is, he unites certain attributes which count 
for much in England. On the other hand, 
by the secession of its less advanced men, 
the party has gained in clearness and single- 
ness of aim. It will march with a firmer and 
bolder step, it will be less troubled by in- 
ternal discord, less retarded by the neces- 
sity of waiting for laggard members. And 
even the losses, such as they -are, may be 
retrieved by a prudent, dignified, and con- 
scientious policy. What has been lost 
materially, may be recovered morally. 
Every party in opposition is exposed to the 
temptation of conciliating the most eager 
spirits within its own body by inserting in 
its platform every plank they thrust upon it, 
and of courting support from sections out- 
side its body by smiling on their schemes, 
however impracticable. In resisting these 
temptations the Liberal party will not only 
support its reputation but will escape the 
danger of alienating its own more cautious 
members or of repelling that large body of 
undecided opinion in the country which is 
apt to turn against the Government in power. 
The risk of losing a few votes here and there 
from small extremist groups is a trifling 
one. At present the party has practically 
all the democrats of the country behind it, 
except one section—that commonly called the 
Social Democrats—whose voting strength 
is not considerable, and whose leaders, with 
creditable honesty, announce that they dis- 
like the Radicals even more than the Tories, 
and will only use them for their own pur- 
poses. The measures which this section 
advocates deserve, like all other proposals, 
to be considered on their respective merits, 
and not to be summarily dismissed by the 





epithet “Socialist,” or by any other “question- 
begging appellative.” But to coquet with 
the so-called Socialist programme as a 
whole, for the sake of getting the votes this 
section may, in some constituencies, in- 
fluence, would frighten away far more sup- 
port from other quarters than the section 
has to give. Those matters on which the 
Liberal party as a whole is now agreed are 
amply sufficient to make an election pro- 
gramme, and to occupy the whole time of 
the next House of Commons for at least 
three sessions. ‘They include, besides the 
question of a purged or reconstructed 
Second Chamber, the amendment of the re- 
gistration system, and abolition of plural 
voting; the reform of local and _ possibly 
also of Imperial taxation as levied on land 
and houses (including the taxation of 
ground values); the simplification of land 
tenure and transfer; the improvement of 
the dwellings of the poor by better sanitary 
legislation ; the re-settlement of the liquor 
and licensing laws ; the creation of parish 
or village councils, and amendment in 
a popular sense of the County Government 
Acts lately passed for England and Scot- 
land ; the disestablishment of the Churches 
now established in Scotland and Wales; 
and the framing of a system of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Here is a programme upon 
which the Liberal party is virtually agreed, 
and which its whole strength will be needed 
to work out. It is all upon the accepted 
lines of Liberal policy, so that in advocat- 
ing it the party cannot be charged with 
any vote-catching or pandering to the 
demands of any one class. Of the other 
proposals which it is asked to accept, some 
may be equally sound, and likely to be 
equally cordially accepted before all of 
those just mentioned have been carried. 
But they are not, in the general judgment 
of the party, equally urgent. They have 
not been subjected to an equally full discus- 
sion. By concentrating its efforts on the 
work that lies nearest to it, and on which 
leaders and followers are already agreed, 
a party avoids the danger of being 
forced, when it regains office, either to 
evade its promises made in opposition, or 
to run ahead of public opinion—that is, of 
the sentiment of the electors as it will be 
declared at the general election following. 
The present clear duty as well as the sound 
policy of the Liberal party is not to add new 
planks toits greatly widened, broad platform, 
but to consider how best to shape and carry 
the proposals to which it stands already 
pledged. 

It is sometimes said that the forward 
movement in the party here discussed is 
due not so much to the recent secession of 
the Hartingtonians as to the general tem- 
per of the times and the swing towards demc- 
cracy which has resulted from the exten- 
sion of the franchise. The Irish question 
would thus seem to be rather the occasion 
than the cause of a schism which must in 
any case have arrived, and of which there 
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had been many premonitory symptoms. 
There is obviously some truth in this, 
tuough among the seceders there are many 
who would gladly have adopted the present 
Liberal programme. It is, however, more 
material to observe that those to whom 
Home Rule was rather the occasion than 
the cause of a departure from the party 
ranks, those who dislike and would resist 
the growing forces of Radicalism, have 
committed a tactical error. Their honesty 
no one will impeach. But the Dissen- 
tient Liberals, among whom so much of 
the solid Conservatism of the country is 
now to be found, would certainly have 
better served their own purpose of arrest- 
ing radical legislation if by remaining in 
their old party they had preserved its equi- 
librium. ‘They held it back in 1885 from 
accepting the “unauthorised programme.” 
It has now in several points, especially as 
regards Disestablishment in Wales and 
Scotland, advanced beyond that pro- 
gramme. They have not realised the 
consequences of this advance, because 
they are, for the moment, masters of the 
situation in the House of Commons—a 
House of Commons, whose so-called “man- 
date” is exhausted, and from which little 
further legislation need be expected. But 
the policy of the next few years is now 
being determined on popular platforms, 
and the seed sown in the country will ripen 
in coming Parliaments. In the next Par- 
liament, the Liberal secession will probably 
have as little influence over Tories as over 
Liberals. Its Conservative doctrines are 
likely to be no more respected or defended 
by Tories than by Liberals, for in the Tory 
party also the centre of gravity has shifted. 
But this is a matter to be reserved for 
ano.her article. 








LORD DUNRAVEN AND THE 
EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


et. 


*.* Whilst we gladly give insertion to the opinions of so 
able a critic as Mr. Webb, our readers will under- 
stand that we have no editorial responsibility for 
them. 


ORD DUNRAVEN has not waited 
very long before following up the 
balion @essai on the Eight Hours Bill which 
he sent up last month by the hands of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. The popular recep- 
tion of the proposal was evidently found to 
be favourable, and accordingly we have him, 
at the Liverpool Conservative Club, deliber- 
ately giving in his adhesion to the policy of 
limiting the maximum hours of labour, and 
naturally expressing, as a Unionist ex- 
Minister, a decided preference for limitation 
by “ Law and Order,” over limitation by the 
Trades’ Union, the Strike, and the Picket. 
Nor can this declaration be regarded as a 
mere escapade of Tory democracy. As 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on the 
Sweating System, Lord Dunraven has had 
the opportunity of ascertaining with cer- 
tainty the extent to which the evil of 








excessive hours of toil prevails in the 
industries as yet free from the beneficent 
protection of factory legislation. It will be 
his task, as soon as Parliament reassembles, 
to propose to his Royal Commission the 
draft report of its labours, and in this draft 
report proposals for industrial legislation 
of a sweeping character can hardly fail to 
be formulated. 

Lord Dunraven’s zeal for social reform is 
well known, and his words, moreover, have 
an almost painful ring of unmistakable 
conviction. But no injustice will probably 
be done, either to him or to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in counting them as not altogether 
oblivious of the value of the “ Labour Vote ” 
now hanging suspiciously aloof from both 
parties. A seeming countenance is given 
to the device by the popular impression 
that the Liberal Party is opposed to the 
whole policy of the Factory Acts. 

But this move in the game of Tory 
Democracy comes a little late. The 
Liberal Party is in no way pledged, if 
indeed it ever was, to a blind adhesion to 
laisser faire. Mr. John Morley is as 
typical a Liberal as could be found in a 
day’s march, and Mr. John Morley has 
long since told the world his opinion. In 
his * Life of Cobden”—and I quote the 
passage because he himself drew my atten- 
tion to it lately, in connection with this 
very question—he goes to the very root of 
the matter by declaring that “the answer 
of modern statesmanship is that unfettered 
individual competition is not a principle 
to which the regulation of industry may 
be entrusted.” Fifteen months ago, 
the National Liberal Federation pledged 
itself at Birmingham to that thorough ex- 
tension of the Factory Acts which Lord 
Dunraven’s draft report will no doubt 
recommend. But before that draft report 
is adopted, he will have to persuade Lord 
Derby to agree to any widening of the 
sphere of those existing legal limitations 
on even adult male labour, which Mr. 
Mundella testifies to have worked so bene 
ficently in Lancashire. Last November, 
the assembled delegates of all the London 
Liberal Associations passed an “ Eight 
hours resolution” by an overwhelming 
majority, and only the other day, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, M.P., the Liberal “ Whip,” 
was publicly declaring the conditions upon 
which he was ready to support an “ Eight 
Hours Bill” for miners. Tory democracy can 
evidently gain no party advantage in this 
matter. The sixty-fourth Factory Bill will 
in due course come to a division, and there 
will no doubt be by a small minority a “ final 
rally on the narrow ledge” of the explicit 
recognition of the principle of legally limit- 
ing the hours of adult male workers. But, 
as Mr. Morley indicated at the Eighty Club, 
the question will be left an open one on 
both sides of the House, and we may accord- 
ingly witness the unaccustomed spectacle 
of Professor Stuart and Lord Randolph 
Churchill “ telling ” against Mr. Labouchere 





and Sir Lyon Playfair. The ultimate issue, 
as every politician knows, is no longer one 
of principle, but merely awaits an adequate 
and unmistakable expression of opinion 
from the industrial constituencies. 

Lord Dunraven’s references to the econo- 
mic results of the shortening of hours are 
in marked contrast with those of Sir Lyon 
Playfair. Lord Dunraven is convinced that 
the working day could be shortened with- 
out reducing wages, and that the main re- 
sult would be to increase the share of the 
labourer at the expense of the capitalist. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, on the other hand, be- 
lieves that it would imply a wider distribu- 
tion of the same fixed aggregate of wages, 
and, therefore, result merely in feeding 
more mouths at starvation wages. Which 
view is the correct one? ‘The manufac- 
turers show by their alarm, even where 
they work in continuous shifts, that they 
agree with Lord Dunraven. The coal- 
hewers, pressing almost unanimously for 
an eight hours day, clearly agree with 
the coal-owners on this point, if on no 
other. By a happy coincidence, some 
recent evidence is afforded by a consular 
report, honoured by quotation in the 
current number of Mr. Robert Giffen’s 
official Board of Trade Journal, wpon the 
working of factory legislation in Austria. 
Recent legislative shortening of the hours 
of labour is stated to have succeeded ad- 
mirably, wages having in some cases risen, 
in others remained stationary, and nowhere 
do they seem to have fallen. Sir Lyon 
Playfair’s economics are, indeed, in spite 
of his curiously half-hearted disclaimer, 
obviously based upon the “wages fund 
theory,” which, as he timidly says, “is no 
longer ‘in favour.” It has, indeed, long 
since been abandoned by every economic 
professor in the three kingdoms, and it 
must have been simply by inadvertence 
that so eminent an economist as Sir Lyon 
Playfair relied on it. He actually assumes 
still, in these days of Marshall and Sidg- 
wick, that no permanent reduction can 
possibly be made from the capitalist’s 
profits, and that no strengthening of the 
“labour market” can increase the aggregate 
sum paid as wages. It would be interest- 
ing to hear on this point the actual ex- 
perience of those gas directors who have 
accepted the “eight hours day,” or the anti- 
cipations of the railway and tramway 
managers. Men of business are not 
usually good political economists, but Sir 
Lyon Playfair has even the men of business 
against him, for they avowedly expect to 
have to pay more in wages all round, to be 
unable to recoup themselves adequately in 
prices, and to suffer, though not to the 
extent usually imagined, in interest and 
dividends. As to the judgment of political 
economy, it will suffice to ask Sir Lyon 
Playfair if he can find any one competent 
political economist to agree in his view. 

It must have been without reference to 
his authorities, too, that Sir Lyon Playfair 
asserted that foreign countries had hitherto 
not followed our example in labour move- 
ments. Almost every European country 
west of Russia has imitated us in Factory 
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Legislation, with the exception of Belgium, 
and Belgium is preparing to do so. It is 
true that we made earlier than they did 
our repentance of the wickedness and folly 
of leaving industrial matters to “ unfettered 
individual competition,” and the working of 
what Sir Lyon Playfair calls “ the natural 
laws of evolution.” Owing to this fortunate 
start of ours, other countries have usually 
not yet caught us up. But the gap is 
closing fast. New restrictions are actually 
passing into law this very year in Austria, 
France, Belgium, and Pennsylvania. In 
some respects, indeed, foreign legisla- 
tion is in advance of our own. We 
have, for instance, lost the lead in 
regulation of children’s labour, and the 
minimum age for entering the factory is 
higher in France and Switzerland, not to 
mention Victoria and Canada, than in 
England. Moreover, the invitation of the 
Swiss Government to a Congress on 
International Factory Legislation will be 
renewed this year, and we may be quite 
sure that Lord Salisbury will not again 
commit the: tactical blunder of snubbing 
it. But no political economist remember- 
ing his “Law of International Values” 
would fear for our export trade on any 
of the grounds which distress Sir Lyon 
Playfair. 

In truth, Sir Lyon Playfair does himself 
injustice in posing as having economic 
objections to an Eight Hours Bill. His 
speech last month at Leeds expressed his 
deep sympathy with the movement in 
favour of oh 
about otherwise than by law. But the 
economic effects of shorter hours will be 
the same, whether they are caused by com- 
bination of the workers as Trades Unionists 
or as Parliamentary Electors. Production 
will be no greater in an Eight Hours Day 
ordained by a Trades Committee than in 
one ordained by the House of Commons. 


Wages will be equally affected whether the | 
terrible “ last hour,” immortalised by Senior | 


and Marx, ts struck off by law or by public 
opinion. 
The solid ground of objection to a reason- 


able and practicable Eight Hours Bill (and 
‘ a 


no one need trouble to follow Sir Lyon 
Playfair in his excellent arguments against 
anything so absurd as a rigidly uniform 
limit imposed on all industries alike 
lies, not in the field of economics, but in 
that of jurisprudence. ‘There is, for instance, 
the constant objection to any addition to 
the terrible tale of social rules by which we 
are free. There is always the doubt 
whether the law would work. The unfore- 
seen indirect effects of any social change 
must be considered. It is these arguments, 
not ill-considered economic objections, that 
deservetobe pressed. Butthesearguments— 
although weighty—are admittedly not abso- 
lutely decisive. If a large majority of the 
workers in any particular industry demand 
the protection of law; if it is shown that 
without such protection they are, as a 
matter of fact, unable to secure an adequate 
reduction of their hours of labour ; if they 
are prepared, after full discussion, to 
run whatever economic risk to themselves 
may be involved in their proposal ; and if 
their excessive toil is obviously injurious 
to social welfare—surely it would be the 
merest fanatical pedantry to declare that 
under no circumstances can their demand 
be complied with. The reasonable advo- 
cates of an Eight Hours Bill urge no 
weaker case and claim no more indulgent 
hearing. SIDNEY WEBB. 





: ~ | an outline. 
horter hours of labour, if brought | 





BRITISH POETRY OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
— 

THE simultaneous emission, by two 

men holding the several positions of 
Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning, when 
eighty and seventy-eight years old re- 
spectively, of new volumes of poetry, is an 
event which has been touched with pathos 
by the short iliness and unexpected death 
of the younger of the two poets. In the 
mere matter of vitality, it tells much for 
the individuals, something perhaps also 
for the English race. 


** Multa viri virtus animo 
a 


, multusque recursat 
Gentis honos.’ 


Though the memory of Goethe is still 
fresh in retrospect, yet the retention of 


| poetic fire and vigour, after an unwearying 


exercise of the gift for sixty years, is an 
event extremely rare. In some measure 
it marks an epoch. Let us then cry halt 
for the and comment on the 
position of this country with reference to 
its poetry during the century, of which the 
shadows are now lengthening so fast. It 
seems to be such as to merit a careful 
survey, of which these necessarily brief 
remarks may serve at least to suggest 
If the office of the poet be the 
most creative of all human functions, then 
it is also, | apprehend, the surest witness 
to the actual vigour of the national life, 
and its general promise for the future. 

In the first place we have to record, dis- 
tinctly and beyond question, a great poetic 
age. Before the century was thirty years 
old, it had added six names, the greatness 
of which may now be taken as established 
by a sufficiency of consent, to the poetry 
of Britain, and also of the world. It will 
at once be understood that the reference 
is to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats. In presenting these names, 
we drop others very far from inconsider- 
able, such as Southey, Moore, Campbell, 
and a goodly company in their train. It 


moment, 


| would be hard, among the six, to adjudge 


the primacy. The contest would prin- 
cipally lie between Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Byron. If Continental opinion were 
to prevail, Byron would bear the palm. 
But apart from this question of preference, 
on the whole it seems indubitable, that in 
this first fraction of the century a great 
poetic age had been constituted. 

Now this is of itself a remarkable fact, 
when we consider that English poetry dates 
from Chaucer its early manhood. Even its 
beginnings were flushed with the coming 
glory, as those may see who will consult 
the charming volume of “ Poems from the 
Dawn of British Literature” published in 
1863. But from Chaucer's day we measure 
over four and a half centuries. That is a 
long term for the poetic bloom of a nation. 
It is perhaps without a parallel in the his- 
tory of man, for it has been upon the whole a 


* £n. iv. 3. 





continuous life, though with ascending and 
descending elevation. If we exclude Homer, 
who was severed by an unbridged gulf of 
centuries from the classic period, Greece 
herself, beginning in the seventh century 
B.C.,does not match it. Rome still less. 
Of the great modern literatures, that of 
Germany has thus far been the shortest, for 
it may be said to lie within the years em- 
braced by the life of Goethe. I do not 
reckon Heinrich Heine, who can scarcely 
be associated with the national life of his 
country, and of whom, on his demise, Thiers 
is reported to have said that “ the wittiest 
Frenchman of his generation was dead.” 
Italy is a more formidable competitor ; for 
setting out with Guido Cavalcanti and 
other predecessors of Dante, she has had 
an undoubted resurrection in the age which 
has given birth to the genius of Manzoni 
and of Leopardi. Yet this was a resurrection. 
There had been before this century an 
intermission of poetry of a high order for 
nearly two centuries ; and upon the whole 
this country may perhaps without vain- 
glory challenge the world for the mar- 
vellously sustained vitality of its poetic 
genius. 

It would indeed be perilous to attempt 
stating with particularity the extent to 
which the last sixty years have added to 
the great and durable performances of the 
preceding thirty. But manifestly it has been 
animmense addition. The state of contem- 
porary judgment on the whole does not 
leave any doubt that for this period of 
history Lord Tennyson heads the band of 
the Immortals. And that illustrious man 
will bequeath to us at least one lesson 
which the very last and least of us may 
learn, in the loyalty, constancy, and inten- 
sity of his devotion to his calling. Probably 
no English poet, except it be Wordsworth, 
has paid so intense and absorbing a devo- 
tion to his muse. 

Pressing round or upon him, or walking 
in the same path, we have had many true 
poets, some of extraordinary and many of 
very considerable powers. Among those 
claiming the first of these descriptions I have 
mentioned Mr. Browning ; and the merest 
justice requires me to add at least the name 
of Mr. Swinburne. Beyond this, it would 
be vain in a paper like this either further 
to enumerate or to classify, or to refer 
particularly to those legions of the middling 
and the. bad, who constitute, as it were, 
the camp-followers of the genuine poetic 
army. I pass on to some points deserv- 
ing notice, and capable of being briefly 
handled. 

And first, remarkable additions have 
been made to the train of Sappho In my 
youth, much was thought of the pure and 
gentle strains of Mrs. Hemans. But stars 
are blotted out by suns: and she is as a 
thing of the past. The same observation 
may apply in its degree to the Tragedies of 
Joanna Baillie. Of the poetesses of the 


last fifty years, I shall venture to name a 
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certain number, placing Mrs. Browning at 
the head of them. 

EvizasetuH Barrett Brownina, 

CurisTina Rosserti, 

ADELAIDE Procres, 

Jean INGELOw, 

Emity Bronte, 

Lapy C. Extior, 

Miss NAvEN, 


and finally, the anonymous 
“V." (Mrs. Arcuer Ciive). 


This list of eight, which does not include 
Mrs. Alexander, or Lady Nairne, or George 
Eliot—whose light in verse, however, is but 
a lunar light—or others who might be 
named, is by no means exhaustive. As 
the four last names have not perhaps 
attained all the celebrity which is their 
due, I will refer to single specimens of 
power which seem to me to establish their 
several claims to high distinction. 

Lady Charlotte Elliot was cut off by an 
early death. Her poems, which I have 
only known in a single volume, are as 
beautiful as they are Christian. 1 will 
refer to but one among them, “ Rosebud 
and Ragweed.” 

Of Miss Naden—the sad news of whose 
death reaches us as these lines are going 
to press—I will only cite “The Pan- 
theist’s Song of Immortality,” a short but 
singularly powerful production. In _ the 
case of Miss Emily Bronté, I will name 
“Remembrance.” Lastly, the poems by 
“'V.” form a small book which has the life 
and soul of a great book. To be as good 
as my word, I will name only “The 
Queen’s Ball.” 

Upon the whole it may perhaps be al- 
lowable to say not only that the British poet- 
esses of the last sixty years have developed 
in numerous instances splendid powers, but 
even that they are as a whole without a 
parallel in literary history. 

I come next to the company, not a small 
one, which I shall term that of blighted or 
unacknowledged poets. Proxima deinde 
tenent mesti loca. They are men who have 
produced works of real truth and power, 
but have never earned fame, or even 
struggled into notice. To name them, under 
this description, would not be to render 
them the honour they deserve. With most 
of them the fountain has been choked, or 
has been frozen by cold obstruction, and 
has ceased to flow. In many, perhaps 
most, cases the sale of their works has not 
paid for the printing. 
to be in the condition well known in 
the market of manufactured goods: the 
supply exceeds the demand. Much, which 
ought to be remembered, is in danger of 
being forgotten. Where this is the case, 
the true and permanent remedy ought to be 
found not in the contraction of the supply, 
but in the enlargement of the demand. 

Lastly, I have to introduce for a moment 
on the stage the body of clergy-poets. 
Their poetry is largely religious ; and they 
have done enough to vindicate the poetry 





We really seem | 





of devotion even against Dr. Johnson, if it 
was really his intention to proscribe it. 
Eut this character is very far indeed from 
being exclusive in their works. 

In the first portion of this century, I 
conceive that Crabbe, Heber, Milman, and 
Wolfe, the author of the dirge on Sir John 
Moore, made good their title as poets, if 
not as great poets. Behind them stood 
Cary (the translator of Dante), Colton, 
and Bowles, on whom we need not 
dwell. During the sixty years with which 
I have mainly dealt, higher and wider 
claims have been established. Wider, for 
I believe that we might name nearly thirty 
clergymen of the nineteenth century, be- 
longing to the English nation, who 
have been not mere verse-writers,. but 
poets great or small. I hope it will not 
be denied that the author of the “ Dream 
of Gerontius” (now nearing its thirtieth 
edition) is a great poet. In the line of 
religious poetry, I will only here further 
mention Keble and Faber; the latter, how- 
ever, principally for his most remarkable 
production which is not devotional, “ The 
Old Labourer.” Tennyson Turner, Cher-es 
Kingsley, Hawker, Barnes, and Griffiths 
(the author of “Short Poems and In 
Memoriam—1869”), show the clergy to be 
strong in the non-clerical domain. Bishop 
Alexander has his rightful place there : and 
the late Lord Houghton said laughingly of 
his friend Archbishop Trench that “the 
unregenerate poems were the best.” I think 
the claim of the fourteen persons I have 
named cannot well be disputed. Many 
others might be added. So far as I know, 
no such corps of clergy-poets can be shown 
by any age or country. If this be so, and 
if what I have said of the poetic office be 
true, we seem to have here a striking proof 
that the clergy as a whole have been in 
close harmony with the nation, and have 
for their numbers largely partaken in the 
very innermost of its life. 

And so farewell to the departing age 
of poetry. We cannot with reason hope 
that such a level will be continuously sus- 
tained. Nature must have rest. But hope 
we may, and not unreasonably, that the 
retiring sun will “trick his beams” and 
yet again 

** Flame in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Owvr readers will be interested in seeing the 
poems to which Mr. Gladstone specially refers, 
and we therefore reprint them here as fully as 
the limits of our space permit :— 


‘* REMEMBRANCE.” By EMILY Brontré. From 
** Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster 
Row. 1846. 


Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 
Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave ! 

Have I forgot, my only Love, to love thee, 
Severed at last by Time's all-severing wave ? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore, 

Resting their wings where heath and fern- leaves cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more? 





Cold in the earth~and fifteen wild Decembers, 
From those brown hills, have melted into spring : 
Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering ! 


Sweet Love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee, 

While the world’s tide is bearing me’along ; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 

Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong! 


No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
o second morn has ever shone for me ; 
All my life's bliss from thy dear life was given, 
All my life's bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But, when the days of golden dreams had perished, 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy ; 

Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 


Then did I check the tears of useless passio om— 
Weaned my young soul from yearning a‘ter thine ; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than mine. 


And, even yet, I dare not let i it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain ; 
Once drinking — of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again! 


“ THE PANTHEIST’S SONG OF IMMORTALITY.” 
From ‘* Songs and Sonnets of Springtime.” 
By Constance C. W. Napen. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 


Bring snow-white lilies, pallid heart-flushed roses, 
Enwreathe her brow with heavy-scented flowers ; 
In soft undreaming sleep her head reposes, 
While, unregretted, pass the sunlit hours. 


Few sorrows did she know—and all are over ; 
“A thousand joys—but they are all forgot : 

Her life was one fair dream of friend and lover ; 
And were they false—ah, well, she knows it not. 


Look in her face, and lose thy dread of dying. 
Weep not, that rest will come, that toil will cease : 
Is it not well, to lie as she is lying, 
In utter silence, and in perfect peace ? 


Canst thou repine, that sentient days are numbered ? 
Jeath is unconscious Life, that waits for birth : 

So didst thou live, while yet thine embryo slumbered, 
Sense'ess, unbr -eathing, een as heaven and earth. 


Then shrink no more from Death, though Live be g'adness, 
Nor seek him, restless in thy lonely pain. 

The law of joy ordains each hour of sadne S, 
And firm or frail, thou canst not live in vain. 


What though thy name ry no sad lips be spoken, 
And no fond heart shall keep thy memory green ? 
Thou yet shalt leave thine own enduring token, 
For earth is not as though thou ne'er hidst been. 


Ah, wherefore weep, although the form and fashion 
Of what thou seemest fades like sunset flame ? 

The uncreated Source of toil and passion, 
Through everlasting change abides the same. 


Yes, thou shalt dic: but these almighty forces, 
That meet to form thee, live for evermore : 

They hold the suns in their eternal courses, 
And shape the tiny sand-grains on the shore. 


Be calmly glad, thine own true kindred seeing 

In fire and storm, in flowers with dew impearled ; 
Rejoice in thine imperishable being, 

om with the Essence of the boundless world. 


** ROSEBUD AND RAGWEED.” From ‘‘ Medusa 
and other Poems.” By LApy CHARLOTTE 
Eniior. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 
1878. 

This poem is too long for quotation. It consists 
of sixty-five stanzas, and tells of the meeting 
between two children, one the child of a wealthy 
patrician living in a castle near a manufacturing 
town, and the other a daughter of the people. 
Rosebud had wandered from the care of her nurse, 
plucking flowers in the park around her home. 


Soon, tired with fruitless toil 
She flung away her spoil, 
And, booking up, she started with surprise, 
rio! ! another child, 
sabes f unkempt, and wi'd, 
Stood watching her with keen and curious eyes. 
A little child, and thin, 
With yellow, sickly skin, 
So pinched and wan, her age were hard to guess 
Through her torn petticoat 
The searching sunbeams smote 
Frail, puny limbs, unwashed and stockingless. 


The children gazed and gazed 
With shining eyes amazed, 
Eyes bold and black, eyes innocent and blue ; 
unabashed they seek, 
As plain as eyes can speak 
An answer to the question, Who are you? 


* * * * * 


Then Rosalind, with eyes 
Still widened by surprise, [home?” 
Said, ‘‘ Tell what is your name, and where your 
And, now no more afraid, 
The other answer made, 
** My name is Nell, and from the town I come.’ 
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To the dim city’s smoke 
She pointed as she spoke. 
** My mother lives,” she said, “‘ in Dragon Lane, 
But she got drunk to-day 
And so I ran away-——" ; : 
She paused, and drew her breath like one in pain. 


But soon she raised her head, 

And, looking round her, said, 
“1 never saw a field like this before, 

So large and green and oe $ 

The day seems twice as light 
As in the town, the sun shines so much more. 


**T like to rest my feet, 
So tired from the street, 
On this soft grass. I wish that I were you 
To see the flowers and trees 
As often as you please, 
And not feel hot and hungry as I do.” 


Nell is seized with sudden illness, and shrinks 
from Rosebud’s suggestion that she should go to 
her mother. She describes her home and its 
miseries, her mother’s absence of love, and her 
own sufferings, which quickly increase, until 
Rosalind, in an access of pity, kisses the little suf- 
ferer. The kiss is fatal to Rosalind, who sickens 
of the fever from which Nell is already dying. 


While Nell lay white and still, 
Rigid in death's last chill, 
Pillowed on rags, with rags to cover her, 
Another childish head 
Lay in a curtained bed 
Mid snowy linen, sweet with lavender. 


Bright Rosalind ! must this 
Repay thy gentle kiss— 
This heavy languor, and this hot unrest ? 
What gift of pain and woe 
Did that wan cheek bestow, 
That cheek thy little lips in pity pressed ? 
Oh ! recompense unkind 
It seemed ; yet haply blind 
Are we ; and through the lovely morn to live, 
And die ere toilsome noon, 
May be the sweetest boon 
All-seeing Love to sinless souls can give. 


‘THE QUEEN’s BALL.” <A Poem by V. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 1847. 


This also is too long a poem for reproduction 
here. Itis based upon an extract from a letter 
dated June 17, 1847—‘‘ I hear that one hundred 
and fifty people were invited tothe ball, last Frday, 
who are dead”—and it describes some of these 
mute and unseen guests returning to the scene of 
their former pleasures. One extract will suffice 
to show the spirit and vigour of the poem— 


More ghosts ! more ghosts ! one spirit came 

Answering the summons to his name ; 

To bear it was so long his lot, 
That he forgot ‘twas his no more ; 

Sut all, except himself, forgot 
That ever it was he wap here. 

He saw his heir, he heard him call 

** Mine!" the broad lands, the hounds, the hall ; 

He saw the same bland, list’ning smile 

Which shone for him in life, erewhile ; 

He felt, ‘‘ Could I again go home 

In flesh and blood, as here I come, 

What were the sorrow, the despair, 

Of those who wear my mourning there ? 


More ghosts ! before a lovely dame 
One, passionate and trembling, came ; 
And mark’d her easy, pamper'd grace, 
Her locks arrang'd, and flower-crown'd face. 
In one past hour, those two had been 
The actors in a fearful scene. 
Oh, God! what Tragedies pass o'er 
Phe great world’s gilded Theatre ! 
What deeds may they have wrought before, 
Who now so smooth and bland appear ! 
And when the fatal scene is o'er, 
What different fate for him and her ; 
She lightly skims the ball-room floor, 
And he is in the sepulchre ! 
His shadowy hands catch hers, not now 
Her pulses throb, her fingers glow ; 
He says a word, but wakes no flame, 
Recalls no crime, renews no shame ! 
he circling world admires and woos, 
The place with sights of joy is full, 
And she her dainty path pursues, 
Fastidious, courted, beautiful ; 
And yet across her heart there shot 
A sudden, isolated thought ; 
A sudden sight her mind's eye caught, 
Places and shapes which once had been ; 
Herself, and him, and all that lay 
Behind in that eventful day, 
And what was done and suffer'd then. 
To-night what made it reappear ? 
None diving knew of it save her ; 
And there was nothing to recall 
Such thoughts in that resplendent hall. 
No; that Bright lady knew not why ; 
Perchance the cause was—He was nigh. 





SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 





N OT often at the beginning of a decade 

has the prospect of a rich harvest of 
astronomical results looked brighter than 
it does at the commencement of the present 
one. “Never prophesy unless you know” 
is generally sound advice ; but in matters 
scientific, effect follows cause with such 
grim certainty that such a forecast as the 
above may be made (and accepted) with 
certainty. 

The ten years that have passed away 
have brought us new instruments, new 
methods of work, and new ideas, the 
utilisation of which is certain to launch 
us on a new sea of marvels, to begin a new 
series of the fairy tales of science; and 
this chiefly because the bounds of appa- 
rently possible human achievement, and 
therefore of possible knowledge, have been 
marvellously extended. Never before per- 
haps did the “ astronomer working solitary 
on his watch-tower” (though as a matter of 
fact the more assistants he has, and the 
more solidly based on ferra firma he is, 
the better) live in a region of thought so 
far removed from that of the text-books, 
and so unfamiliar to the mass of even edu- 
cated mankind. 

This condition of things arises from the 
fact that the efforts of many workers are 
now being increasingly directed, no longer 
alone to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
but to their nature and physical structure, 
and that the way is now open to fulfil Kant’s 
prediction that the physical side of the 
science of the universe would in the future 
reach the same degree of perfection to 
which Newton in his time had brought the 
mathematical side. 

There are a few wellamarked recent ad- 
vances to which attention may be drawn, 
with a view of giving an idea of the kind 
of work on which we may firmly rely for 
this until recently undreamt-of progress. 
These advances are the improvements in 
the construction of large telescopes, per- 
mitting continuous observations of every 
region of the sky; the utilisation of photo- 
graphy to obtain perfect records not open 
to any kind of doubt; and the introduction 
on a large scale of improved methods of 
inquiring into the chemical and physical 
nature of cosmical bodies. 

First as to the big light-collectors, on 
which we must rely to bring the faintest 
star well within our ken. Here we have 
to refer to the important advance achieved 
by Mr. Common. It is a fact not generally 
known that the most powerful telescope in 
the world has just been made, single- 
handed, by that astronomer, and erected 
at Ealing ; that in it we have an exemplar 
of most of our big telescopes to be. Mr. 
Common’s ideas concerning telescopes are 
simple. First, he holds they must be as 
large as possible ; therefore they must be 
silver-on-glass reflectors. He has begun 
with one of five feet indiameter. Secondly, 





they must be used for photography, there- 
fore the focal length must be short. Thirdly, 
they must be easily turned to any part of 
the sky, therefore they must float. Here 
an ordinary optician might have found 
some difficulty. Mr. Common has found 
none. He commences by taking an enor- 
mous iron cylincer, 20 feet long and 8 feet 
in diameter, something like, but shorter 
and of greater diameter than the ordinary 
boiler of a stationary engine. Inside this 
he deftly and delicately distributes some ten 
tons of pig-iron; so that, when thrown 
into the Atlantic, or placed in a tank, 
the cylinder will float, not uprightly, but at 
an angle regulated by the latitude of the 
place at which it is to be used. At Ealing 
this is about 514 degrees. Further, this 
angle must not change when the cylinder 
is spun round. On the upper end of the 
cylinder the mirror is supported, so that it 
can be independently inclined at any angle. 
This done, it is obvious that by rotating 
the cylinder it can be made to command 
every part of the sky. Add a skeleton tube 
of delicate angle-iron, a diagonal reflector, 
an eyepiece, and supports at the top and 
bottom of the cylinder for final adjustment 
in the tank, and the whole mass of some 
twenty tons, which may be set in rotation by 
a child’s finger, constitutes the most power- 
ful engine of astronomical research which 
the planet possesses at the present time. 

Mr. Common’s achievements, however, 
do not end here. I have referred to a 
mirror of five feet in diameter, and of short 
focal length. The construction of such a 
mirror with deep curvature in glass pre- 
sents new problems; nor are there pre- 
cedents for silvering such a large surface. 
Hence to accomplish these results new 
methods of grinding, figuring, and deposit- 
ing the silver film have had to be worked 
out. When the whole details of Mr. Com- 
mon’s many ingenious contrivances are 
published, it is to be hoped that others will 
follow the example which he has set them 
of attempting to bring the wonders of the 
universe more within our ken. The stars 
visible at once to the eye are about 3,000 
in number. Mr. Common has increased 
that number to perhaps 50,000,000, as well 
as provided us with the possibility of ob- 
serving any one of them so long as it 
remains above the horizon. 

The next step of progress has been the 
complete annexation of the art of photo- 
graphy. To such an extent has this been 
done, and so priceless are the autobio- 
graphical records of each cosmical body 
thus obtained, that it is now a sheer waste 
of time to use large telescopes for eye 
observations. 

It is not a little curious that one of the 
most important outcomes of the application 
of photography to astronomy was abso- 
lutely unanticipated. It is a fact familiar 
to everybody that when the eye looks at an 
object it does not get brighter—the action 
is not intensified by time. It may not have 
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occurred to everybody, but it is nevertheless 
undoubtedly true, that if there were not a 
special arrangement in the eye to prevent 
this intensification, each part of the retina 
would in turn be burnt up and rendered 
useless, and the life of the eye would be 
very short indeed in consequence. Now 
there is no such arrangement as this in the 
case of the photographic plate, as many 
amateur photographers have found to their 
cost in theirover-exposed pictures : hence the 
longer a plate is exposed the more intense 
is the picture. Expose such a plate at the 
focus of a telescope turned to the stars; by 
a short exposure we may so manage 
matters that only one bright star will 
impress its image; by a longer exposure 
we may get a permanent record of every 
star visible to the eye with the telescope 
employed. But suppose we give a still 
longer exposure, what will happen? We 
shall begin to grasp the unseen, and by 
each increased length of exposure more 
and more of the unseen will become 
visible on the plate. Already we glimpse 
the possibility that, at some future time, 
larger telescopes than those now in use, 
and exposures much longer than those at 
present attempted (with perfect adjustments, 
exposures of the same plate may be made 
on as many successive nights as we please), 
may reveal to us that the heavens are 
bounded in every direction by an impene- 
trable wall of stars ! 

We have already begun to reap the first 
fruits of the extension of our observational 
possibilities in this field. Mr. Common, 
the brothers Henry of Paris, and Mr. 
Roberts of Liverpool, have all used long 
exposures—the latter especially, by ex- 
posing plates during four hours, has ob- 
tained pictures of some of the best-known 
objects in the heavens, which show how 
little our eyes have enabled us to learn 
about them, and how much a touch of the 
unseen adds to our knowledge. The nebula 
in Andromeda has for the last half-century 
been a puzzle to the learned, chiefly from 
the fact that stretching along the vague 
glimmer of its light are two nearly parallel 
streaks of darkness which makes itself felt 
because it is unique in the heavens. Mr. 
Roberts’ photograph tells us that these are 
only the most marked of many intervals 
which form an exquisitely symmetrical spiral 
tracery which surrounds the central portion, 
and will doubtless before long enable us to 
unravel the secret hidden in this majestic 
object. Another case in point which may 
be mentioned is furnished by the nebula in 
Orion. We learn from Mr. Roberts’ photo- 
graph (four hours’ exposure) that the object 
which we see even in a powerful telescope 
bears about the same relation to the object 
which is revealed by that exposure as the 
Midlands do to the broad realm of England, 
and again is forced upon us the thought 
that after all our present idea of the visible 
universe is vastly akin to one a visitor to 
Richmond Hill might form of the Thames 








Valley who observes the sparse tops of the 
highest trees piercing here and there the 
upper surface of a thick mist. Fortunately 
in the case of the universe the mist is no 
longer an impenetrable physical one ; it is 
simply the mist of our present ignorance, 
which the use of the new methods we are 
considering may soon cause to lift until 

‘* ___the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the stars 

Shine.” 

So far, I have referred to the increase in 
our power of seeing and permanently re- 
cording the aspect of bodies in space, 
whether seen by the human eye or not, but 
here we are only on the threshold of 
modern astronomy. The same light which 
reveals the existence of a star or nebula 
to the retina or the photographic plate, 
and tells us how each waxes or wanes, is 
fully capable of telling us much more of 
the history of the body from which it comes, 
if it be questioned in a manner now per- 
fectly familiar to everybody. There is per- 
haps no chapter in the history of the science 
of the nineteenth century more discreditable 
than that which records how the splendid 
work of Fraunhofer, at the beginning of the 
period, on the spectra of stars—by which, as 
we now know, their chemical and physical 
condition can be investigated—lay dormant, 
so far as work on a large scale is con- 
cerned, till some two years ago. This re- 
proach, however, at last is taken away by 
the next notable advance I have to refer to, 
which we owe to an American lady, Mrs. 
Draper, widow of the eminent astronomer, 
to whose memory she is now erecting a 
more noble and enduring memorial than 
either the love or wit of either man or 
woman has hitherto devised. The “Draper 
Memorial” is to consist of a complete in- 
quiry into and registration of the chemical 
and physical nature of every member of the 
host of heaven which possesses light enough 
to imprint a spectrum on a photographic 
film. This will form a veritable celestial 
Domesday Book for all who come after, 
and the scale on which the work is being 
done is commensurate with the idea. The 
nature of everything that shines, whether 
in the northern or the southern heavens, 
is being investigated; already tens of 
thousands of photographic spectra have 
been obtained; and unlimited funds are 
being employed to enable every night and 
day to be utilised in the necessary observa- 
tions and reductions. When this work is 
complete a “Natural History of the 
Heavens” will be possible, and the first 
instalment of the observations, which is 
expected shortly, may prove to demon- 
stration that many of the generally received 
notions as to star structure require pro- 
found modifications. In this research, as 
in the former one, we find ourselves again 
almost in the region of romance. The 
photograph of the star’s spectrum is natur- 
ally taken at night; an enlargement is 
made by daylight. The actual work, there- 
fore, is done by the sun, but is locally con- 
trolled by the original negative. Professor 
Pickering, Mrs. Draper’s coadjutor in these 











observations, compares this action to that 
of a telegraphic relay, and points out that 
the enlargements represent many hundred 
times the original energy received from the 
stars. 

But although the sun is thus made to 
come to the rescue of its most distant con- 
geners, most powerful instruments have to 
be employed in obtaining the original nega- 
tive of the star’s spectrum. The most in- 
teresting among these, as showing how the 
spectroscopy of the future will be carried 
on, is a refracting telescope armed with 
four 15° prisms of 11 inches in the side 
outside the object-glass. The tangled skein 
of starlight is thus completely unravelled 
before it enters the telescope, and each 
colour is at once sent to its proper focus. 

Side by side with the introduction of 
adequate and well-designed means of spec- 
troscopic record, the science of spectrum 
analysis itself is making no mean strides. 
The study of celestial and terrestrial spectra 
side by side, and special laboratory experi- 
ments intended to correlate them, are 
making progress; and the spectrum of a 
star or nebula is now much more full of 
meaning to us than it was only a very few 
years ago; and the more we know, the 
more will it teach us. 

These, then, are some of the grounds on 
which I think we may hope for a rich har- 
vest of astronomical knowledge during the 
decade on which we have just entered. 

J. N. LOCKYER, 





PANTOMIME TIME. 
—- oe + 

S Pantomime—that is to say, the half- 
graceful, half-grotesque medley of spec 
tacle and buffoonery, with its “opening,” 
its “dark,” and its “transformation” scenes, 
and its subsequent harlequinade, in which 
the pretty pirouettes and en/rechats of 
Columbine, and the mysterious “passes” 
and agile leaps through “flaps” of Harlequin, 
alternated with the more or less humorous 
horse-play of Clown and Pantaloon, with 
the tradespeople whom they plundered, the 
lodging-house keepers whom they bilked, 
and the inoffensive foot-passengers whom 
they assaulted—is the merry, bustling, 
glittering entertainment, which used to be 
a standing-dish at almost every London 
theatre from Boxing-day to the end of 
February, and which not unfrequently even 
made its appearance in the play-bills at 
Easter, really on its last legs? A glance at 
the play-house programme set forth in any 
daily newspaper would seem, at the first 
blush, to point unmistakably to the fact that 
Pantomime, as elderly playgoers understood 
and liked and patronised it, say fifty years 
ago, is in a condition of hopeless decline, 
and that its total disappearance from the 
English stage is only a question of a few 
more years. This is, of course, the pessim- 
istic way of looking at the matter. The 
lamented E. L. Blanchard sleeps his last 
sleep, and no more “Christmas Annuals” 
can come‘from his facile pen. Although 
we have plenty of able, solid scene-painters, 
the abounding imagination, the almost be- 
wildering opulence of light and colour which 
glorified the transformation scene have 
vanished with William Roxby Beverly ; 
and although we have yet a wonderfully 
funny clown in Harry Payne, and excellent 
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pantomimic artists in George Conquest, C. 
Lauri, and others, the “Grimaldi” clown has 
become a type as extinct as the dodo or the 
moa ; andalthough the corpsde dalletand the 
musi--halls will be always ready to supply 
an adequate number of terpsichorean panto- 
m'mic performers, there is at the present day 
n>? exceptionally fairy-footed Columbine, no 
surpassingly pliantand lithesome Harlequin, 
and no phenomenally senile Pantaloon. 

Moreover, the harlequinade proper, or 
‘comic business,” has within recent years 
been cut down to the narrowest possible pro- 
portions ; 2nd although, when the children 
are taken to the pantomime, they naturally 
insist on witnessing the “totality” of the 
siow, just as Sir Walter Scott's French 
lady interlocutor expressed her preference 
for the “totality of the pavement,” not 
many of the adult occupants of the stalls 
and boxes, who have brought no “small 
infantry” with them, remain to appreciate 
the waggeries of the pantomimists pure and 
simple, or the “ magic changes” of a rag- 
shop into a railway station, or an arctic 
winter landscape into a steam laundry. The 
protracted nature of the exhibition now 
called a pantomime has naturally much to 
do with the comparatively scant attention 
which is bestowed on the harlequinade, and 
on Boxing Night it is, moreover, the cause 
of some material injustice to Mr. Clown 
and his hard-working comrades. 

An experienced playgoer on the night 
in question who has been patiently fix- 
ing his eyes on the stage from the 
rising of the curtain at half-past seven 
t> the culmination of splendour and 
coloured fires at a quarter to eleven, will 
not have failed to observe from his point 
of espial, say in a private box, or in the 
dress circle, that between half-past ten 
and a quarter to eleven there has been a 
considerable dropping off from among the 
masculine tenants of the stalls. By twos 
and threes these gentlemen have donned 
their Inverness capes, expanded their 
gibuses, pocketed their playbills and their 
b:noculars, and slipped out of the crowded 
theatre. They are simply the dramatic 
critics of the newspapers ; and a few minutes 
afterwards the rapidest of hansoms have 
borne them to the offices, in or about Fleet 
Street, of the journals of which they are the 
representatives. They will toil until one 
in the morning, and sometimes later, on 
lengthy notices of the entertainments of 
which they have been obviously un- 
able to witness more than four-fifths. 
Had they conscientiously, but injudiciously, 
remained throughout the “comic business,” 
the public on the following morning, eagerly 
scanning over their tea and toast the 
notices of /Jackh and the Beanstalk or of 
Cinderella, would have had to be content 
with haif a column of criticism instead of a 
whole one. Whether the news-reading 
public really gain by a restricted ration of 
what can scarcely he!p being so much good- 
natured verbiage it would be impertinent to 
pronounce ; but there can be little doubt that 
the poor pantomimists are losers, so far as 
the'r professional prestige is concerned, by 
the curt amount of attention which the 
critics are able to bestow on them. As a 
rule their names are just mentioned, with a 
word or two of hurried encomium, and that 
i; all, whereas Columbine would like to 
be told that she surpassed Miss Ballin and 
Miss Polly Marshall in their palmiest days ; 
Pantaloon would be very glad to hear that 
with him the glories of Barnes had come 
again; while Mr. Clown would certainly 
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not be mortally offended were he assured 
that the conjoined mantles: of “Joey” 
Grimaldi, Flexmore, Harry Boleno, and 
Tom Matthews had fallen on his shoulders. 

The children, I have little doubt, are as 
passionately fond of the harlequinade as 
ever their predecessors were. Most boys, 
feeling their life in every limb, have a good 
deal of the pantomimic clown in their com- 
position, and, asa rule, they find no difficulty 
in persuading their smaller brothers and 
sisters to fall into their views as to organising 
a series of “comic scenes” in the nursery. 
The “ properties” required are neither ela- 
borate nor costly ; and with the aid of a few 
sofa pillows and clothes-horses and the turn- 
ing inside out of juvenile garments, lavish 
indulgence in tumbling and slapping, and a 
cat the tail of which can be pulled on 
occasion, a juvenile pantomime, quite as 
funny as the “comic business” at one of 
the Theatres Royal, is not by any means 
a difficult entertainment to get up at home. 
The schoolroom maid, it is true, had best 
keep a sharp eye on the poker, lest too real- 
istic a use should be made of it; nor, if 
there be any babies attached to the house- 
hold, should the nurse omit to exercise the 
strictest surveillance over those infants, to 
prevent them from being pantomimically 
maltreated. But if due precautions are 
taken, an amateur juvenile pantomime—in 
which a grown-up Moderator may occa- 
sionally enact with advantage the part of the 
Policeman—-may really prove a valuable 
means of at least partially solving the vexed 
problem of what we shall do with the de- 
lightful and intolerable crew of mirthful 
and mischievous little imps who are “home 
for the holidays.” 

But how is it with the oldsters? The 
story goes that Lord Chancellor Eldon until 
he was nearly seventy years of age had 
never beheld a pantomime. Then some 
friend took him to Covent Garden to see 
Mother Goose, and to revel in the drolleries 
of the inimitable “Joey.” Lord Eldon went 
subsequently eleven consecutive times. 
Should we, lawyers or clients, gentle or 
simple, learned or unlearned, care to follow 
Lord Eldon’s lead nowadays? Look at that 
playhouse programme in the newspapers 
already spoken of. In one daily journal I 
find a schedule of four-and-twenty theatres, 
of which twenty were neither built nor 
thought of in the J/o‘her Goose days. At 
the National Theatre, Drury Lane, I find 
a sumptuous entertainment, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, the production of which must 
have cost thousands of pounds, and which, 
in the splendour of its scenery and costumes, 
and the gracefulness of its ballets, has 
rarely, if ever, been equalled, but which is 
no more a pantomime, from the other 
Goose point of view, than the “ Inferno” 
is acomic song. At Her Majesty's Theatre 
is another gorgeous spectacular display, 
Cinderella, with a maximum of dazzling 

rocessions and a minimum of “comic 
usiness.” At the Royal Italian Opera is 
a splendid circus, of which the leading 
attraction is a lion that rides on horse- 
back. To the Haymarket crowds plod to 
see the clever adaptation from the French 
of a powerful, sombre play, A Man's 
Shadow. The Adelphi is crammed night 
after night by the audiences who delight in 
London Day by Day. At the Lyceum, Mr. 
Irving wields the enchanter’s wand in 7he 
Dead Heart,an elaborate performance which 
has assuredly nothing to do with Christmas 
or with pantomime. At the Princess’s, a 
serious drama, Muster and Man. At the 





Gaiety, a “screaming” burlesque, Ruy Blas, 
which has been running for ever so long. 
At the Strand, a farcical comedy, Our Flat. 
At the Globe, Shakespeare’s /idsummer 
Night’s Dream, dexterously turned into a 
delightful fairy spectacle with enchanting 
music. At the Vaudeville, a pathetic piece 
of domestic genre, Joseph's Sweetheart. At 
the Opera Comique, an analogous perform- 
ance, Zhe Real Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
At the Court, the Comedy, and the Cri- 
terion, farcical comedies or comedy-farces 
—Aunt Jack, Pink Dominos, and Caste, 
respectively. At Toole’s, comedy and 
farce; at the Savoy, a sparkling opéra 
bouffe ; at the Avenue, the Prince of 
Wales’s, the Lyric, the Garrick, and the 
Shaftesbury, comic opera, comic opera 
again, a domestic drama, a serious drama, 
yet another opéra bouffe, and, lastly, a 
fearful and wonderful adaptation from the 
French, of the most blood-curdling kind— 
La Tosca. 

All these theatres are, as a rule, full 
every night. It is Christmas ; it is Panto- 
mime-time ; and the children are home 
for the holidays. But where, it may be 
asked, is Mother Goose, and where are 
the modern Lord Eldons who would care 
to go to see “Joey” Grimaldi eleven 
nights in succession, if indeed there were a 
Grimaldi extant for the modern Lord 
Eldons to see? The truth would seem to 
be that Mother Goose is as dead as the 
celebrated bird which first laid the golden 
eggs. Splendid processional and chore- 
graphic spectacles, interspersed with 
facetious songs and dialogue, and with a 
modicum of harlequinading at the close, 
may be reckoned upon at Christmas-time 
to draw thousands of people, old and young, 
any night to Drury Lane and to Her 
Majesty’s ; but these grandiose entertain- 
ments are not Pantomimes ; nor, were they 
so, and of the other Goose order, would 
they perhaps in these times attain any 
public patronage to speak of. = G. A. S. 








RECORDS OF AN ENGLISH TOWN. 
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I T is impossible to express too strongly the 

gratitude with which historians must 
welcome the work which is now being done 
by the corporation of Nottingham in printing 
the Records of their town. First among 
English towns, they have set a noble and 
enlightened example which, it is to be earn- 
estly hoped, many others will soon follow. 
The four volumes which are as yet pub- 
lished cover the period from the Norman 
kings to Elizabeth, and have been edited 
by Mr. Stevenson with admirable care and 
skill. Translations, notes, glossary, and 
indices, give the student every aid; and 
the generous regard of the medern town 
for the history of its early founders and 
makers is shown in the care spent on every 
detail of print, of illustration, and of out- 
ward fitness. It is a work which cannot 
be too highly praised, both in its concep- 
tion and in its execution. 

Nottingham is interesting among English 
towns as being one of the few places whose 
prosperity from the earliest times rested 
almost entirely on its trading activity. Its 
position indeed was one of great military 
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importance ; for lying almost at the centre 
of the kingdom, it held the only point where 
the road from the south crossed the Trent, 
and commanded the navigation of the river, 
where, broadened by the confluence of the 
Derwent and the Soar, it became a great 
highway of internal communication. It 
was thus inevitable that throughout its 
history, from the time of the Danes down 
to the time of the great Civil War, Notting- 
ham should always play a part when any 
fighting was going on. But England was 
in the main a land of peace, and the oc- 
casional and intermittent importance of an 
internal fortress was wholly different from 
the consequence that attached to a border 
castle, like that of Bristol, or to outposts 
against foreign foes, such as the walled 
sea-port towns of the coast. The military 
capabilities of Nottingham made but little 
mark on its character and history compared 
with the profounder influence of the position 
which assured its fortunes in trade and 
commerce; and the castle which over- 
looked the town from the sandstone cliff 
that rose precipitously from the waters of 
the river Lene played no great part in the 
life of the medizval borough. 

Throughout the period covered by these 
Records, the interest of the history of Not- 
tingham lies in the quiet picture that is given 
of a group of active and thriving traders, at 
peace with their neighbours, and for the 
most part at peace with themselves. The 
only home quarrel was one of late develop- 
ment and of very moderate vivacity—a 
lingering dispute from the middle of the 
fifteenth century between the Town Council 
and the burgesses as to the proper dis- 
tribution of responsibility in municipal 
business. 

Compared with most other towns its free- 
dom from any kind of external interference 
was really phenomenal. Like all boroughs 
that held under the Crown, it won very early 
full rights of self-government. Within its 
own boundaries its independence was un- 
questioned. Its mayors were not required, 
as at Bristol, to take their oath of office from 
the Governor of the Castle. They had not 
even occasion to battle against the claims 
of any ecclesiastical power within the town 
walls—claims which so sorely vexed such 
places as Exeter and Canterbury and Read- 
ing. Ecclesiastical history indeed played 
no great part in Nottingham. Two 
churches already existed under Cnut, and 
before the fourteenth century one more was 
added. But no abbey had been founded 
within its liberties, and the yearly journey 
of the mayor and his brethren to carry 
Whitsuntide offerings to the mother church 
at Southwell only recalled a time when 
Paulinus first founded there a centre of 
mission work among the pagans. Notting- 
ham was unfretted, too, by trouble from 
without. By its position on the outskirts of 
Sherwood Forest it was freed from the 
neighbourhood of any powerful lord who 
could threaten its citizens, diminish its 
rights, or tax its people with petty wars or 





costly law-suits, as Liverpool and Bristol 
and Exeter and Canterbury and Lynn were 
taxed and harassed. If the Lord of Colwick 
hard by attempted to make obstructions 
in the river, his efforts at encroachment 
were promptly suppressed by a Royal Com- 
mission; and redress was at once given 
when a “clamorous relation” of the men of 
Nottingham declared that their provisions 
were brought to “a great dearness” by the 
exaction of toll by landowners along the 
river-banks between Nottingham and Hull. 
The great bridge over the Trent was itself 
put under their absolute control by Edward 
III., and the heavy costs and troubles which 
it brought were gladly borne by the traders 
and shopkeepers rather than have any 
rival authority set up at their gates. 

A very curious feature in the early history 
of Nottingham was its division into two 
boroughs—the English and the French— 
ruled by wholly different customs, and re- 
presented by different bailiffs in the general 
town government until as late as 1330. 
The French settlkement must have given 
from the first a great impulse to foreign 
trade, for we find notices of silk and of 
foreign girdles and ornaments before 1300 ; 
and as early as 1155, when probably there 
were few places in England where cloth 
was dyed, bales were sent to Nottingham 
to be coloured blue, red, green, and tawny 
or murrey. Their scarlet dye was indeed 
liable to turn out not scarlet but red; but 
three centuries later than this, English cloth 
was sent to Italy to get its scarlet colour. 
French influence may possibly be also 
traced in the artistic life of the town. There 
was a bell-founder there before the middle 
of the fifteenth century, who besides his 
bells made brazen pots. The Nottingham 
goldsmith was employed to repair the cross 
in Clifton Church. The town had its own 
illuminator, Richard the Writer; and its 
image-maker, Nicholas Hill, sent his wares 
to London—on one occasion as many as 
fifty-eight heads of John the Baptist, some 
of them in tabernacles or niches. He 
worked, too, in painting or gilding alabaster 
salt-cellars, and was commonly known as 
the “Alabaster Man.” 

Rougher trades were practised too. The 
workers in iron, for which Nottingham was 
famous, lived in Girdler Gate and Bridle- 
smith Gate; and there is a notice of the 
transfer of a coalmine in Cossal in 1348. 
The Market Place, which is said even now 
to be the largest market-place in England, 
was then the most busy centre of town life. 
The Gild Hall had not only its council-room, 
and its gaols for debtors with iron grating 
to the street, and the prison for felons in 
a room above, but its storage rooms for 
merchandise. There were thirty-two stalls 
in the Butchers’ House; in the Mercers’ 
House there were thirty stalls; and the 
Market Place was covered with booths, the 
regulation and management of all of which 
can be studied through these Records in the 
minutest detail. Throughout the troubles 
of the Wars of the Roses the Nottingham 
burghers did just what the men of every 
other town in England did—they sent 
soldiers in red jackets with white letters 
sewn on them, when they were ordered to 
help the reigning king; but, on whatever 
side they fought, as soon as victory was de- 
clared messengers were hurried off with 
gifts and protestations of loyalty to the 
conqueror. Meanwhile they went steadily 
on with the main business of trade, and 
watched their prices going up and their 
wealth constantly accumulating. The rent 








of the butchers’ stalls rose from 3s. 4d. in 
1435 to 4s. 11d. in 1499, and the Mercers’ 
House enjoyed a like prosperity. The 
number of suits between the burgesses 
and “foreigners,” or non-burgesses, in- 
creased prodigiously in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sometimes in a single year twenty 
rolls were closely written on both sides 
with the records of these suits alone—a 
fact which points to trade dealings with 
the outer world on a scale quite unknown 
to the previous century. 

The wealth of Nottingham was probably 
not to be compared with the wealth of towns 
like Bristol or Lynn, which at a time when 
capital was extremely scanty had accumu- 
lated in their coffers good store of gold and 
silver. But the inventories of household 
goods and the wills which occur from time 
to time show a considerable class of citizens 
living in wealth and luxury, and many 
others who enjoyed a substantial comfort. 
The lists of household utensils contrast 
strangely with those given a century earlier 
in such a town as Colchester, when in 1300 
the wealthiest tradesman in the town, a 
butcher, was valued at £7 15s. 2d.; while 
the whole property of another lay in meat 
worth 30s., and the stock-in-trade of the 
remaining half-dozen consisted merely in 
brawn, lard, and a few salting-tubs. A 
subsidy roll of 1472 gives a list of 154 
owners of freehold property in Nottingham, 
from one whose tenth was 74s. 74d. to one 
whose tenth was set down at 4d. The great 
majority paid from §s. to 2s.; and while the 
richer citizens were building, or adorning 
with handsome carved oak, houses which a 
later age called “palaces of King John,” 
these humbler tradesmen contented them- 
selves with homes such as are described in 
a contract for building of 1479, where the 
little dwelling with a frontage of 18 feet on 
the street was to have two bay windows, 
and to cost altogether about £6. There is 
no indication of poverty such as we find in 
various other towns, in Southampton, or 
Romney, or Chester, or Canterbury—-all 
places which had to suffer from special 
causes of distress. Here prosperity seems 
to have gone on with a perfectly steady 
course. Even when the ferm of the town 
was reduced £20 by Edward IV., it was 
done, so far as the town Records tell the 
tale, without any of the complainings_ of 
utter misery and desolation by which such 
favours were commonly won. There is no 
more serious hint of distress than is marked 
by the fact that in 1399 two of the butchers’ 
stalls were unlet ; nor do the wills contain 
those legacies for the relief of the poor and 
of prisoners which are frequent in places 
where the call of poverty was more press- 
ing and insistent. 

It is, however, impossible to do more 
than indicate the wealth of material for our 
social history which lies in Records such 
as these. As regards our constitutional 
history, too, they are equally important. 
Townsmen who are boasting themselves in 
the full maturity of municipal life may well 
turn with interest to the tale of its obscure 
beginnings, its prodigious vitality, its 
curious growth and vicissitudes, its experi- 
ments good and evil. The makers of a 
new England will look with a quickened 
interest to the little stage of the medizval 
boroughs where theirforefathers once played 
their part, trying a dozen schemes of re- 
presentation, constructing plans of govern- 
ment, inventing constitutions, with a living 
energy which has not yet spent its force 
after traversing a score of generations. 
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THE TUDOR EXHIBITION. 
—~or~- 
FIRST NOTICE. 

"THERE seems to be every prospect 

that the Tudor Exhibition will prove 
as attractive as its predecessor. In the 
matter of sentiment the Stuart Exhibition 
had its advantage, for not even Bluff King 
Hal or Good Queen Bess are surrounded 
with the personal charm which clings to 
the names of Mary Queen of Scots or 
Charles the First, and the stirring pages of 
their history are too remote to stir such 
lively feelings as those that tell of the 
great struggle that divided England for a 
great part of the following century. The 
blood-stained tippet of Anne 


soleyn will, 
no doubt, be one of the most popular 
. of the present Exhibition; but it 
will affect no one so deeply as the shirt or 


relics” 


shirts worn by King Charles at his execu- 
tion; and even as a “martyr, though we 
have expunged his service from the Praver- 
book, that monarch has_ probably m: re 
sympathy in England at the present ume 
than all those who were burnt at Smith- 
field, or even Sir Thomas More, whose | 
claim to the title of “martyr” was recog- 





nised by the Pope but three or four years 
ago. But the sixteenth century—which is, 
roughly speaking, the period over which 
the Tudor Exhibition extends—was the 
making of England. 


No exhibition should 
appeal more strongly to our national pride | 
than a series of portraits and relics of the | 
great men and women who made England 
famous in the days of the Tudors. 


The very strong committee which, with 
the Lord de I'Isle and Dudley at their 
head, undertook to organise this Exhibi- 
tion may well be congratulated at the result; 
and great credit is due to the Executive 
Committee for the admirable manner in 
which the numerous articles are arranged, 
and the excellent catalogue which has been 
provided for the information of visitors. 

Certainly not less should we thank those 
who have lent their treasures to the Exhibi- 
tion, and of all the contributions none are | 
so valuable as those which have been lent 
by the Queer. Not to mention any- 
thing else, the Holbein drawings from 
Windsor are of such importance and beauty 
that without them the Exhibition would 
have been comparatively a failure. It is 
by them and the fine collection of armour 
which splendidly decorates the Central Hall 
that it will be chiefly remembered. The 
Holbein drawings are indeed well known, 
but their supreme teiuty and value have 
never been so clearly manifest as now, 
when they are surrounded on all sides by 
pictures which have been founded upon 
them, and which are mostly either bad 
copies or original Holbeins which have 
been so “restored” by inferior hands 
that every trace of their former beauty 
has long since vanished. Indeed, if it 
were not for the exquisite portrait of 
Christina Duchess of Milan, belonging | 
to the Duke of Norfolk, and removed here | 
from the National Gallery, it would be 
difficult to tell from the present collection 
how a fine picture by Holbein ought to 
look when undiscoloured by varnish and | 


untampered with by the restorer. Of Chris- | 


| which are not 


tina there is unfortunately no drawing in the 
Windsor collection, but in this case, if in any, 
we can dispense with one; for, with his full 
power as a painter, this picture unites all 
the best qualities of his drawings--the firm- 
ness without rigidity, the complete repose 
with intense life, the perfect grasp of 
character without exaggeration. But if 
there is no picture by Holbein here which 
is as fine as that of the witty Christina, 
there are many which are excellent and 
undoubted works by the master-hand. 
One of these is Mr. Louis Huth’s portrait 
of Sir Thomas More (94), and another the 
Queen's portrait of the third Duke of Nor- 
folk (91); but the face of the former is not 
quite undamaged or untouched, and the 
fine modelling of the latter is obscured by 
varnish. Unusually fine also, and sensi- 
tive in modelling, though similarly dis- 
colourec, is the “Head of an Old Man” 
171), lent by the Duke of Devonshire. 
In these cases, and possibly in a good 
many more, the removal of varnish would 
disclose a picture in a pure state; but 
what with too much “restoration” on 
the one hand, and too little on the other, 
most of what may be called “histori- 
cal” Holbeins are in bad case. They con- 
trast in this respect with several pictures 
“historical,” such as the 
Duke of Devonshire’s fine “ Portrait of a 
Man with a Pink” (82) and Mr. Boyce’s 
“ Portrait of an Englishman” (125), though 
this bears some severe scars, Mr. Eastlake’s 
“Portrait of a Man” (62), and Sir John 
Millais’ “ Portrait of a Man” (67). All 
these pictures are worthy of Holbein, and 


| the last is the most brilliant and masterly 


of them all—a superb piece of colour and 
modelling, combining the most searching 
draughtsmanship with perfect breadth, and 
in the painting of the greyish-black beard 
of a quality scarce surpassable. In the 
presence of so many daubs which bear the 
magic name of the master, it is hard also 
to be told that the exquisite picture of 
Edward VI. (174), belonging to the Earl of 
Yarborough, is only a copy of an original 
at Hanover. This is one of the few pictures 
which will bear comparison with the origi- 
nal drawing, and is at once brilliant and 
harmoniousincolour,and drawn with perfect 
freedom as well as precision. We bow, but 
not without protest, to the decision of such 
an authority as the late Dr. Woltmann. 
But we are getting too far ahead, and have 
altogether forgotten that Henry VIII. had 
a father as well as a son. 

Unfortunately, Henry VII. had no Hol- 
bein to perpetuate his image, and time and 
the restorers have dealt so hardly with the 
pictures which illustrate his period that there 
is little left of either the painter or the 
painted. The name of Jan de Mabuse is 
appended to many of them, but even that 
name cannot arouse any pictorial interest 
in the works themselves. The best of the 
so-called Mabuses is the curious triptych 
lent by Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley, and supposed 
to represent the “ Marriage of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of York” (12). The centre 
compartment, in which were probably 
figures of the Virgin and Child, has been 
repainted since the Reformation, and the 


| “ Popish” figures replaced by the cold 


empty interior of a church. In each of the 
side compartments are two figures —on 
the right, Henry VII. with an ecclesiastic; 


on the left, Elizabeth of York and a saint | 


with a spear. The ecclesiastic—who, by-the- 
bye, is very much like Henry VII. himself 
—is thought to be Cardinal Bouchier, Arch- 








bishop of Canterbury, who married the 
pair; the saint is doubtfully named St. 
Thomas. The picture, which has_ been 
sadly repainted, especially on the left, has 
some undamaged parts, like the landscape 
seen through the right window, which show 
that the painter was of no mean skill. 

Of the single portraits of Henry VII. 
ascribed to Mabuse, a small one belonging 
to the Earl Brownlow (22) is the best con- 
served, but the type of his face is so settled 
and strong that even the worst of them is 
unmistakable. The same may be said of 
his mother, Margaret Beaufort, of whom 
there are many effigies equally harsh and 
forbidding. The best and most interesting 
is the life-size kneeling figure lent by St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. A portrait of 
Arthur Prince of Wales, though flat and 
stiff and faded, is the work of a better 
artist, and retains some pleasing remains 
of colour. This picture, numbered 30 in 
the catalogue, belongs, we suppose, to the 
Queen, but the name of the owner has 
been by some mistake omitted from the 
catalogue. The Queen is, however, the 
undoubted owner of another very interest- 
ing but extremely bad picture (25), in which 
King Henry VII. and all his family are 
seen kneeling in a row upon a plain, which 
the catalogue says is “unbroken,” but which 
appears tous to be as much cut upasa 
plain can well be. Up in the air, as it 
seems to us (for here we again differ from 
the catalogue, which says ina distant plain), 
St. George is fighting the dragon. Both 
these pictures have been described by Mr. 
G. Scharf in “ Archzologia,” and an engrav- 
ing of the latter is to be found in vol. xlix., 
p. 246. On the whole, this part of the Ex- 
hibition is a little dreary, though there are 
one or two pleasant portraits, like Mrs. 
Dent’s “ Mary Tudor” (5), the sister of 
Henry VIII. and wife of Louis XII. of 
France, who afterwards married Charles 
srandon, Duke of Suffolk. This is a some- 
what hard but well-executed and agreeable 
picture, and is ascribed to Johannes Corvus, 
a painter of whom we have never heard. 
Pretty and simple also is the face of “ Mary 
Hungerford, Baroness Hungerford, after- 
wards Hastings,” of whom there is a wel!- 
painted portrait lent by Lord Doning- 
ton (32). “Did Lucas van Leyden ever 
paint on copper?” is one of several questions 
raised by the curious little pictur> of “ Card- 
players” (20), lent by Lord Bagot. It is 
poor in expression, and has been much re- 
painted, but the pure parts of it are very 
delicate in execution and cheerful in colour. 
Finally, before returning to Henry VIIL., 
we would call attention to the so-called 
portrait of Dean Colet, although it is the 
worst of all the slanders on the name of 
Mabuse. It is interesting for the reason 
that the traditional type of the Dean is 
based on the beautiful drawing of Holbein 
(518), and this can scarcely be authentic, as 
Colet died, at the age of sixty-three, some 
years before Holbein came to England. It 
1s not without reason that a query is fixed 
to the title in the catalogue. 

Of the many portraits of Henry VIII. 
here and ascribed to Holbein, very few 
can be regarded as genuine works of that 
master. That lent by the Earl of Yar- 
borough (53) is probably the original of a 
number of copies which pass for Holbeins, 
but are not really by his hand. The Earl 
of Warwick’s portrait (126) is indeed 
vouched for by Dr. Waagen ; and the por- 
trait in the Barber-Surgecns’ picture, and 
some others were doubtless by his hand; 
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but anything like a really fine well-pre- 
served life-size likeness of Henry VIII. 
by Holbein it would be hard to find 
in this West Gallery. If one wishes to 
know what it should be like, he could 
not perhaps do better than study the 
Queen’s beautiful miniature, full face, in 
oil, in Case I., North Gallery (1066). It is 
a pity that Holbein did not finish the face 
in that grand cartoon which is one of the 
many interesting things lent bythe Marquess 
of Hartington (42). Damaged by repaint- 
ing as all the heads are, more or less, except 
those of Dr. Chambers and Dr. Butts, the 
picture of Henry VIII. granting the Charter 
to the Barber-Surgeons’ Company (152) 
shows that its great reputation was not ill 
founded ; but it is difficult to understand 
how, even in its finest state, the so-called 
“Dancing Picture” (145), now belonging 
to Major-General F. E. Sotheby, could have 
aroused the admiration of John Evelyn 
and Horace Walpole, or have been thought 
to be by the hand of Holbein. It was 
formerly in the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and thought to represent Henry 
VIII., the Duke of Norfolk, and the Duke 
of Suffolk, dancing with Anne Boleyn 
and the king’s sisters ; but even that tradi- 
tion is discredited now, and in its present 
wretched condition the picture exists only 
as a curiosity. Of the other pictures by 
Holbein or his imitators, like Gwillim 
Stretes, to whom are now ascribed many 
of the pictures that formerly passed for 
Holbeins (among others the imposing red 
portrait of the “Earl of Surrey” (73)—we 
wonder why the catalogue calls his shoes 
black), we must leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. We must, however, point 
out that the Earl of Pembroke’s portrait 
(100), which is labelled Sir John More, is 
not a Holbein and is not Sir John More, 
though it is a very fine picture ; and that 
Mr. William: Seward’s picture (70) ought 
not to have been exhibited at all. This 
applies to some other pictures, but certainly 
not to three which do not pretend to be 
Holbeins, and are all of peculiar charm in 
very different ways. These are Mr. Henry 
Willett’s “Queen Anne of Cleves” (133), 
Mr. Devitt’s “ Margaret Roper” (139), 
and Mr. Charles Butler’s “Lady Anne 
Heneage ” (166). 








THE OTHER VIEW OF BARNUM. 
T is rather late to begin to talk about 
Barnum. He is here in our midst 
twice daily, and he transcends dissertation. 
His great personality has taken us by storm 
and silenced the cavils of criticism. Barnum 
seems to have been formed by a benign 
Providence to be a living commentary on 
the sermons of Mr. Smiles ; all the virtues 
(if they are virtues) of self-help, persever- 
ance, thrift, find in him their fullest develor- 
ment. He began life poor ; he is ending it 
rich. He tried various lines and failed ; 
he tried a new one and succeeded. His 
show was burned down; he started a bigger 
one. When one natural curiosity died he 
got hold of two. He wanted Jumbo; he 
bought him. Jumbo was killed ; he had him 
stuffed and bought Alice. Alice was burnt ; 
he bought the sacred white elephant of the 
ill-used Theebaw. So he conquered, 





“* And moving on from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire.” 


Us in England—“ fenitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos,” as we fondly deemed ourselves 
—he treated just the same. He came, he 
advertised, he conquered. He told the 
British public to come to Olympia ; the 
British public came, and fell down and wor- 
shipped. 

Howbeit there are yet some few in Israel 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal ; some 
whose souls crave other food than eques- 
triennes and equilibristes, and acrobattes ; 
a few whose natures’ higher needs are not 
satisfied even by the most life-life wax- 
works and the most wax-like Circassians ; 
recalcitrants, insensible even to the fas- 
cination of the high-wire genius, Sefor 
Cebellos, allowing, indeed, that he is a 
lofty genius, but only at three and eight 
p.m., and that in a literal rather than a 
metaphorical sense. 

Such voices have hitherto been drowned 
in the tumultuous chorus of a nation’s wel- 
come, and it is partly their own fault. They 
treated Barnum flippantly. Such conduct 
naturally revolted public taste. But in 
truth this invasion 1s a very serious thing. 
America sent us her greatest critic, and 
we rather liked him, and some of us gave 
him a dinner, but we did not go into rap- 
tures over him. She sent us over-sea the 
songs of her greatest poet and we mocked 
at him, and one of us turned and rent him. 
She sent us her greatest showman and we 
flocked in our thousands to adore him. 
The awful significance of Barnum’s success 
lies in this. We are told that he “has 
taken the measure of the British public,” 
and this is proved by the event to be true. 
And our measure is——? Let us cover our 
faces for shame, for it is the deliberate 
conclusion of the shrewdest man on earth 
that we, the people that might have learned 
the songs of Browning and sat at the feet 
of Darwin, will leap in sudden rapture at 
the skeleton of Jumbo, the only educated 
zebras in creation, and the longest-haired 
lady in the world. 

But then it is the greatest show on earth. 
It combines amusement with instruction. 
There is nothing vulgar in it from beginning 
to end. These are the claims officially 
made on its behalf. It must be confessed 
that these statements remind one of the 
German critics who emend Cicero by the 
insertion or omission of the word “ not” 
when it suits their idea of what the sense 
ought to be. Such sights are not instruct- 
ive, and they are vulgar. Unusual they 
may be ; a dog running up a ladder on its 
fore-legs is happily a very unusual sight 
indeed, but this is not instruction. The 
statement that there is nothing vulgar in 
the show probably means that there is 
nothing low. With the exception of the 
“ Museum of living curiosities” this is 
true. But to say that the whole show 
is not vulgar from beginning to end 
is an outrage on the meaning of the word. 
That this is the greatest show on earth 
is notorious, but it is no recommendation. 
That a thing is the greatest of its kind, 
when its kind is bad, only adds insult 
to injury. We may say of shows what Mr. 
George narrow-mindedly said of lawyers— 
“ generally, I object to the breed.” This is 
the entertainment that has made theatrical 
managers quake with fear. 

No notice of the greatest show on earth 
would be complete without some recogni- 





tion of the services to dramatic art and the 
contributions to Roman history and anti- 
quities rendered by Mr. Imre Kiralfy’s great 
work, Nero. If the book of this play 
could be published it would be a gain to 
literature. It would run something like 
this :— 
Morning.—The Sacred Way. Sennet. Enter NERO 
in triumphal procession. A somg. A dance. 


Exeunt. 
Night.—Ex.t Sacred Way. Enter the Circus Maximus. 


Sennet. Enter Nero. Games. A song. A dance. 

Exeunt. 

And so on. The spectacle is modestly 
described by its proprietor as “ super- 
splendid,” and it must be admitted that it 
is difficult to admire too highly the unar- 
imity with which several hundred dancers 
all put out their legs at the same moment. 
But the interest of the piece is historical 
rather than dramatic. 

Some of the principal facts gathered from 
a careful study of this work may be briefly 
summarised :— 

1. The number of the Vestal Virgins was 
not six, as has hitherto been generally 
supposed, but about twenty-five. Their 
chief duty was to loaf about the city gates 
and sing choruses. 

2. It appears to have been customary in 
the chariot-races in the circus for the leading 
chariots to give way at the turn of the 
course to the hindmost one, so that the last 
became first and the first last. In this 
practical fulfilment of Biblical prediction 
we may perhaps trace the influence of the 
early Christians. 

3. The early Christians themselves, in the 
time of Nero, used to let their light shine 
among men by the simpie expedient of 
wearing large white crosses on the fronts of 
their garments. In this attire they used to 
rush aimlessly about the city and per- 
petually fall at Nero’s feet to beg for mercy, 
entirely oblivious of two apparent objections 
to this course—first, they had done nothing 
to require mercy ; second, they never by 
any chance got it. 

4. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the Olympian Games took place at Olympia. 
They were at Corinth. The games at 
Olympia were those connected with P. T. 
Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth. 

5. Tacitus and others have stated that 
Piso’s conspiracy was discovered through 
treason in their midst. This, we now learr, 
is incorrect. The conspirators, it appears, 
waiting for a clear moonlight night, as- 
sembled with many torches in front of 
Nero’s palace and sang a chorus about 
the impending assassination as loudly 
as they could. This was overheard by 
Acte, Nero’s cast-off mistress, who hap- 

ened to be laying her down to die 
in the neighbourhood. She revealed the 
secret, and on the approach of the Em- 

ror, who was at that moment marrying 
-oppza Sabina (now shown to have been 
a beautiful slave), they retired. 

It is a pity Barnum ever came over here 
to humiliate us. “There is another shore, 
you know, upon the other side,” and he is 
fully appreciated there. But we must make 
the best of it. This American conquest of 
England may be compared with the view 
some people take of the English conquest 
of India. It would have been better if it 
had never been done, but now it is done 
we must pretend to like it. We may as 
well glory in our shame. Barnum has 
taught us a lesson. We are all Philistines. 
He has humbled us, and we, in our turn, 
have humbled, not him, but ourselves at 
his feet, 
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THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


Paris, Jan. 8, 1890. 
HE Chamber of Deputies, elected the 
22nd of September and the 5th of 
October last, has held its first extraordinary 
session—that is to say, the autumn session, 
which is not rendered obligatory by the 
Constitution—and nothing extraordinary 
has marked it. With the exception of the 
three or four days devoted to the election 
of the Bureau, to the Bill which accords 
the match-manufactory monopoly to the 
State, and to the vote of secret funds to 
the Ministry of the Interior, all the sittings 
have been given up to the verification of 
the electoral returns; and of all our 
parliamentary duties this is, I say frankly, 
the most insupportable. I am resolutely 
opposed to the revision of the constitu- 
tion, forward of 
questions of political metaphysics for dis- | 
cussions which must necessarily be violent, 
means the creation, for no purpose, of the 
most annoying and often the most dangerous 
of agitations ; and because, as I think, what- 
ever constitution 7s, is the best. 

Should, however, in the course of events, 
a congress of revision be given us, I sup- 
plicate the future constituents to free the | 
future Chamber from this deplorable privi- | 
lege—the right to verify for itself the elec- 
toral returns of its members ! 

To verify an election is to decide whether 
it has or has not been properly conducted, 
whether the feelings of the electors have or 
have not been freely expressed, whether 
the balloting has or has not been influenced: | 
by Government pressure, by Clerical pres- | 
sure, or by bribery and corruption, whether | 
the voting has or has not been impregnable | 
to calumny and lying: in one word, it is | 
to perform the duties of a judge—it is to 
judge. In the name of common sense, can | 
we assign to the representatives of political 
parties who have just been waging against 
each other a war to the teeth, and on the 
very morrow of the combat, the smoke not 
yet dissipated, and the wounds still open, 
can we assign to them, to be performed by 
the ones towards the others, the duties of 
a judge? Surely this is to call upon men 
to become angels ! 
that this is an effort 
called for without danger. 

Is it the case, however, that the newly 
elected Chamber has throughout this verifica- 
tion of the returns given proof of an excessive 
political leaning, as it is accused of doing by 
the opposition journals? Nothing is more 
absolutely opposed to the truth. There 


because the bringing 


And Pascal has shown 


us that 


cannot be 





may, of course, be room for discussion as | 
regards the grounds for individual de- 

cisions ; but taken as a whole the task, 

painful and thankless as it was, was carried 
out in conformity with justice, and this 
for several reasons, one of which will | 
suffice—namely, that those who systematic- | 
ally declared valid .being nearly equal | 
in numbers to those who systematically | 


declared null, the majority depended almost 
entirely on the eighty or one hundred 
deputies whose scruples of conscience I 


_ have described ; and in consequence it was 


the impartial members who almost invari- 
ably decided the vote. But what satisfaction 
will be felt on all sides when we shall have 
finished our judgment on the last of the 
twenty elections still to be inquired into ! 

In the course of debates so necessarily 
monotonous as those of the verification of 
the returns, the Chamber has had no means, 
of course, of clearly manifesting the spirit 
by which it is animated, and consequently 
the problem of the new Chamber remains 
almost entirely unsolved. 

In the few cases, nevertheless, in which 
really political questions have been sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, the Republican 
majority has known how to pronounce it- 
self with no uncertain voice in the sense of 
political reason, and of invincible opposition 
to any return of aggressive Bouwlangisme. 

I shall not here enter upon the inter- 
minable discussion as to the legality of the 
Montmartre election, when M. Boulanger’s 
votes were annulled, because, condemned 
by the High Court of Justice and deprived 
of his civil rights, he was incapable of 
making a legal declaration of candidature ; 
but if the question of legality was open to 


| doubt—in my opinion it was not, but I will 


not press the point—there was no room for 
doubt as regarded the question of political 
expediency; and it was clearly of the 
greatest importance that the vote of the 
Assembly should banish all hope of a new 
electoral agitation in the future for M. 
Boulanger. That was what my eminent 
friend, M. Henri Brisson, and I myself 
both declared in the tribune. The Repub- 
lican majority understood this, and con- 
firmed almost unanimoysly the election of 
M. Joffrin, thus signifying to the contu- 
macious gentleman of Jersey that, in count- 
ing on any weakness in his regard on the 
part of the Republicans, he would be count- 
ing without his host. 

M. Boulanger has been condemned by 
the High Court of Justice to expatriation 
and civic degradation; he has been struck 
off the list of citizens—he will never again 
be permitted to stand as candidate. The 
vote of the Chamber has furnished the neces- 
sary jurisprudence. Henceforth, whereso- 
ever M. Boulanger may try to pose as 
candidate, his notices will be destroyed 
and his votes annulled. 

Here, then, we have one point clear ; the 
new Republican majority is as resolutely 
anti-Boulangist as its predecessor. A second 
point which is no less clear is that when the 
Ministry takes the trouble to speak and act 
en gouvernement, it will govern resolucely. 
This was clearly indicated in the debate on 
the match monopoly, and on the secret 
funds : from the moment M. Rouvier and 
M. Constans said what they had to say, the 
majority drew together behind them in a 
solid phalanx. 





Of the old leaders of the Republican 
party, some have been defeated at the 
elections (M. Jules Ferry and M. Goblet) ; 
the others, who have often been painfully 
retiring, now, on the contrary, exert a 
certain influence over the majority. The 
new deputies, for their part, are very diffi- 
dent, and it is enough for M. Clémenceau 
to say “white,” for them to say “black. 
All initiative and all direction can come 
therefore but from the Government, and it 
is from the Government that they are ex- 
pected. The long and insupportable de- 
bate on the verification of the returns 
necessarily kept the Cabinet in the back- 
ground, for it is a tradition that the Cabinet 
does not intervene in these discussions ; 
and this is not the least of the objections 
we bring forward against the verification of 
the electoral returns of the members by the 
Chamber itself, because it is at the beginning 
of an administration that the action of a 
Government makes itself most felt as re- 
gards the formation of a majority, and 
because the debate on general politics, a 
debate that is necessary, nay, indispensable, 
is far too long postponed. 

When will this debate take place? It is 
probable that it cannot be put off further 
than February. As to what the pretext may 
be, I do not flatter myself that I can properly 
foretell, and indeed it matters little. All 
that is essential is that the debate be not 
too long postponed, and that it be frank, 
clear, and to the point. 

Ever since the October elections the 
refrain has been, “ Policies be hanged! to 
business !” That is all very well, and it is 
my belief too that there should be elimi- 
nated from the programme of the Chamber 
everything resembling, nearly or distantly, 
political metaphysics, revision of Constitu- 
tion, separation of Church and State, etc., 
etc. But it would be childish to imagine 
that political business can be transacted ; 
or the reforms, fiscal, economical, adminis- 
trative, agricultural and industrial, de- 
manded by the country at large, introduced 
without some sort of policy properly so 
called. 

Policy is ubiquitous, that is a fact; and 
to deny this fact is but to be guilty of bad 
policy. 

Some explanation must then be given of 
the purification, so to speak, and of the 
general direction to which Republican 
policy is to be submitted. We have not 
wished to reform the old parliamentary 
groups, because the union of all Republi- 
cans is Clearly one of the necessities of the 
situation, and fulfil a desire very strongly 
felt throughout the country. This union is 
not to be built in the air, nor to consist of 
abstract ideas. A union to be fruitful and ad- 
vantageous, a union that is not to be finally 
denounced by all at once, as a delusion and 
a fraud, must have a solid foundation ; it 
must have, in other words, a common pro- 
gramme or policy. Who is to formulate 
this programme? Clearly the Government 
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alone ; it is their rdle, it is their profession. 
And I affirm this to-day with a full know- 
ledge of the facts, that ifthe Government but 
speak frankly and to the point, fearless of 
consequences, they will have the greatest 
political majority behind them that for 
fifteen years has ever existed in our Par- 
liament. 

A portion of the ancient Extreme Left 
will, of course, remain rebellious against 
any policy of wisdom and moderation ; men 
like M. Clémenceau are incorrigible; but 
the portion will be too few in number to 
weaken the action of the Republican 
majority. 

I make no mention of the dozen or so 
Boulangist deputies who surround M. La- 
guerre and M. Deroultde. Radicals and 
Moderates, we all are at one on this sub- 
ject: they are a set of traitors, and political 
amnesty there will be none for them. As 
regards the Right, the situation of the 
Republic in their regard is very simple. If 
the Government rallies round it a Repub- 
lican majority—they have but to wish it 
and the thing is done—the Right can make 
as many alliances as it likes with the 
Boulangists: it will be powerless. If, on 
the contrary the Right are—at all events a 
portion of the Right—decided to abjure its 
“ intransigeance ” (ultramontanism (?) ), and 
to become the Opposition of the Republic, 
as in England Whigs and Tories become 
alternately the Queen’s Opposition, it is 
free to do so, and it would be wise for it to 
do so, from the point of view of the interests 
of the Conservative party, the interests 
sacrificed by them for impossible dreams 
of monarchies and shameful dreams of 
dictatorships ; and I do not hesitate to say 
that it would be well for it to do so from 
the point of view also of the general in- 
terests of the Republic and the whole 
country. Only, if we are some of us very 
determined never to practise any but a 
policy of justice, of toleration, and of relig- 
ious peace, we are equally determined, the 
most moderate as the most radical, never 
to sacrifice a stone of the educational and 
military laws. 

the adhesion of a portion of the Right 
to the Republic would be an event of capital 
importance, and, as I think, great good for- 
tune ; but it is not worth the dismantling 
of these two laws, which are the citadels of 
the Republic, and we shall not buy it at 
that price. M. Ribot, whom no one sus- 
pects of Radicalism, said this in a remark- 
able speech on the day following the 
elections, and there are not ten Republicans 
who do not agree with M. Ribot on this 
head. 

“The Republic minus the Republicans,” 
of which there was formerly so much 
question was a chimera; “ The Republic 
minus Republican institutions” would be 
a folly. 

And indeed the Right has no illusions 
on the subject; it knows that as regards 
the law which renders military service ob- 
ligatory for all, and the law which renders 
primary instruction obligatory, free, and 
unconfessional, we shall make no concession. 
JOSEPH REINACH. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, Jan. 10, 1890. 

wie is the heir to the Laureateship? 

And is he heir-apparent, with an in- 
defeasible right of succession, or only an heir- 
presumptive, who is liable to be put on one 
side by the superior claim of some rival at 
present unborn? In either case we trust it 
may be long before he enters upon his in- 
heritance, and the intervening time may 
serve to clear the question of succession 
from some of the uncertainty which at 
present surrounds it. Part of the em- 
barrassment arises from the fact that 
certain aspirants who a few years ago were 
practically ineligible for what, grotesquely 
enough, is a post in the royal household, have 
of late made ‘themselves possible. Mr. 
Swinburne’s verse is no longer looked upon 
with disfavour in the school-room, and 
Mr. Lewis Morris is no longer a Radical 
candidate for a seat in Parliament. It 
only remains that the author of the 
“Earthly Paradise” should renounce 
Socialism, and confine his attention for 
a season to zsthetic upholstery, and then 
we shall have three claimants for the 
office, all worthy to be numbered with the 
“company of courtly makers.” 

Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty 
would be to make the Laureateship a 
hereditary office. No doubt Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson would be fully equal to the task 
of composing congratulatory hymns on 
royal jubilees ; and the experiment would 
have an educational value as a test of the 
Hereditary Principle. After all, it is not 
much more absurd that a man should be a 
hereditary poet than that he should be a 
hereditary law-giver. 


Mr. Gladstone’s rather infelicitous corre- 
spondence with the wary editor of J/erry 
England has produced, as might be ex- 
pected, a resurrection of “Ellen Middleton.” 
It is only a pity that the devout and gifted 
author of that remarkable book should not 
have lived to see this late revival of public 
interest in her sombre tale. “ Ellen Middle- 
ton,” though famous at the time of its pub- 
lication, had of late years lapsed completely 
out of sight. It was written while Lady 
Georgiana Fullarton was still an Anglican, 
and after she became a Roman she would 
not for a long time permit the republication 
of a story which inferentially maintained the 
sacerdotal functions of the Anglican minis- 
try. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Meynell 
between them have done good service to 
the public by rescuing from obscurity a 
book so instinct with human interest. A 
novel with a purpose is usually a weariness 
to the flesh, but “Ellen Middleton” is a 
work of genius. It was written with the 
heart’s blood of a singularly intense and 
gracious nature, and in spite of the fact 
that it depicts a type of life and manners 





which has passed away, and is composed in 
a style of diction now completely obsolete, 
it leaves upon the reader's mind an even 
painfully strong impression of that reality 
which comes of experience. 


It is said that Lord Alvanley sate one 
Whit Monday in the bow-window of 
White’s, and as he watched the pitiless 
rain, exclaimed, “ Thank Heaven it’s a wet 
day, and the d—d lower orders can’t 
enjoy themselves!” A thousand memories 
of this genial patrician and his congeners 
still haunt the shades of White’s and 
Brookes’s. Even that caravanserai of the 
stock-brokers which crowns what Lord 
Beaconsfield called the “celebrated emi- 
nence” of St. James’s Street, could tell 
many a tragic tale of broken fortunes and 
ruined lives. 

But in spite of abundant and interesting 
material, Mr. Joseph Hatton has contrived 
to make his “ Clubland, London and Pro- 
vincial,” a rather dull affair. His illustra- 
tions are good, and he has conscientiously 
read up whatever has been printed about 
clubs ; but he does not seem to have culti- 
vated the traditions of his subject, and his 
original researches have led him to some 
strange conclusions, as when he depicts 
the enjoyment of the guest who flits from 
luncheon at the Reform Club to dinner at 
the Carlton. 


I am a little surprised to hear that Mr. 
Spencer Walpole’s “Life of Lord John 
Russell” has got into a second edition. It 
is true that the first issue was a very small 
one, but that it should be exhausted is 
another proof of the Englishman’s insatiable 
appetite for political history. For, apart 
from the intrinsic interest of the events 
which it describes, there is little in Mr. 
Walpole’s work to attract the favourable 
regard of the general public. It is accurate, 
honest, and painstaking, but deficient in 
graphic power, and the narrative does not 
gain from the mode in which it is presented. 
The proper place for Mr. Walpole’s handi- 
work is the shelf on which we keep of 
books of reference—between “Annals of 
our own Time” and Palmer’s “Index to 
the Z7mes.” 


But, whatever Mr. Walpole’s literary 
deficiencies, a Liberal review ought to 
welcome with open arms a historian who 
comes to the Liberal party as a convert 
from Toryism. It was the attitude of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government towards the 
Eastern Question in 1875-6 which com- 
pleted the process of Mr. Walpole’s 
conversion, and brought him over “bag 
and baggage” to the Liberals. He has 
meditated to good purpose on the rights of 
struggling nationalities, and he now has an 
opportunity of testing his theories while he 
administers the interesting autonomy of the 
Isle of Man, 
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Who was “ Miss J.,” whose correspondence 
with the Duke of Wellington was the most 
amusing book of the Christmas season? 
Was her true name Harris, and had she no 
existence outside the editor’s imagination ? 
For our own part, we are enthusiastic 
believers in Miss J. ; though so far we have 
failed to identify her. Internal and ex- 
ternal evidences alike forbid us to believe 
that she is a phantom. If the book is a 
hoax, it is a work of genius. The Duke's 
formal but vigorous style, his “saving com- 
mon-sense,” and his unconscious humour, 
are reproduced with startling exactness, 
and the references to current events are 
introduced with singular accuracy. But, 
above all, the style of Miss J.’s letters be- 
speaks reality. There isa tone of arrogant 
dictation, a calm cocksureness that the 
writer is right and everyone else wrong, 
and a frank impatience of the bare notion 
of contradiction or disagreement, which, 
mingled with much that was morally excel- 
lent, formed a distinguishing feature of the 
theological school to which Miss J. is repre- 
sented as having belonged. 

The letters were offered to the editor of 
the Ceztury, and declined by him, not from 
any doubt of their genuineness, but because 
he conceived, erroneously, as we think, that 
their publication would be injurious to the 
Duke’s reputation and distasteful to his 
family. It is rather curious that, simul- 
taneously with the appearance of Miss J.’s 
correspondence, the Century was able to 
publish a selection of undoubtedly genuine 
letters from the Duke to a real and well- 
known Mrs. J.—the late Mrs. Jones of 
Pant-Glas, South Wales, sister of Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. A Miss J. with 
whom the Duke was extremely intimate, 
and who was rashly assumed by some 
critics to be the Miss J. of the correspond- 
ence, was the Hon. Mary Ann Jervis, after- 
wards Mrs. Dyce Sombre, and now dowager 
Lady Forester. 





The Bishop of Ripon’s long-delayed 
Bampton Lectures have been received with 
general disappointment. They are elo- 
quent, even perhaps too eloquent; but 
certainly not overweighted with thought or 
knowledge ; and the view which they pre- 
sent of the relation of the soul to religion 
has been pronounced by an eminent critic 
to be “ subjectivism gone mad.” 


The Stanleys of Alderley are a very 
clever family — perhaps as striking an 
instance as could be produced of an aristo- 
cratic type, unmixed, and yet not run to 
seed ; and as “ accessible to ideas ” as Mr. 
Arnold himself could have wished them to 
be. One of the most gifted of this gifted 
race is Lady Carlisle, whose speech at 
Brampton on the 3oth of December was 
briefly reported in one London paper. I 
have just been reading it in the Cardis/e 
Journal, and it is truly a remarkable fusion 





of political feeling—even passion—with 
literary charm. Lady Carlisle is, I believe, 
quite a novice in public speaking, and, 
judged by this sample of her powers, she 
should prove an invaluable recruit to the 
forces of militant Liberalism. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell of Monreith is a wel- 
come addition to our list of novelists. It ap- 
pears that we have had himamongst us before, 
but, as he chose to be anonymous, we knew 
him not. But now, in his “Art of Love,” 
he stands confessed a wide-acred baronet 
and “littery gent,” not unworthy to rank 
with the immortal “ Bulwig.” Sir Herbert 
in his time plays many parts. He owns 
16,000 acres in Wigtownshire, and repre- 
sents that county in Parliament ; is a Lord 
of the Treasury, and a pillar of the Irvingite 
Church ; and hunts and shoots, and reads 
Italian, and cultivates the fine arts, and is 
the happy possessor of that exquisite master- 
piece of Sir Joshua’s skill, the portrait of 
“ Jane, Duchess of Gordon,” who was born 
Miss Maxwell of Monreith. 

Sir Herbert writes in an agreeable, though 
perhaps a rather over-polished style, and 
his delineation of character and life and 
speech among the peasants of Galloway is 
excellently lifelike. ' os 





The Reform Club has lost two of its oldest 
and, at one time, most regular frequenters in the 
persons of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Charles Mac- 
kay. Both of these gentlemen, to whose work 
in literature the Press has lately been doing 
justice, belonged to that band of literary men 
who in the days of Thackeray gave the Reform 
Club a character altogether distinct from that 
which it enjoys asa political institution. Both 
had attained a very advanced age. Charles 
Mackay, crippled, as the result, we believe, of 
an accident, had been missing from his favourite 
haunt, the beautiful library of the Reform, for at 
least a couple of years before his death; but 
William Gilbert frequented it to the last, and 
was seen occupying his usual seat in the smoking- 
room—a taciturn and somewhat forbidding figure 
on the exterior, but with a warm heart and true 
sympathy with poverty and suffering—only a few 
days before his regretted death. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s new book on ‘* Problems 
of Greater Britain,” which will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. within a few weeks, 
is in no sense a new edition of his well-known 
** Greater Britain.” That was a record of travel, 
which, though still in demand, is necessarily in 
some points antiquated. Not seeing his way 
to incorporate new facts, or correct old state- 
ments in stich a way as to produce a satisfactory 
result, Sir Charles Dilke thought it best to pro- 
duce an entirely new book upon the same subjects 
as those treated in the original work, but dealt 
with from the point of view of political and 
social observation and comparison rather than 
from that of descriptive sight-seeing. The forth- 
coming book, therefore, is not a book of 
travel, but a treatise on the present position of 





Greater Britain, in which special attention has 
been given to the relations of the English- 
speaking countries with one another, and to the 
comparative politics of the countries under 
British government. The utmost pains have been 
taken to obtain the latest information upon the 
many important problems discussed, and the 
importance of the book, not only to those who 
are directly concerned with Colonial matters, but 
to all Englishmen who wish to form an intelligent 
conception of that ‘‘ Greater Britain” which is 
a source at once of so much pride and so much 
responsibility, can hardly be exaggerated. The 
work will be in two volumes, of which the first 
will deal with North America, Australasia, and 
South Africa, the second with India and the 
Crown Colonies. 


That Mr. George Meredith’s novels are 
growing in popularity may be gathered from the 
fact that there are two rival commentators in the 
field. One volume of essays is promised by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin and the other by Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. Mr. Le Gallienne’s book, which 
will be published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, of 
Vigo Street, will contain a bibliography. 


For the first time in their joint career a volume 
of Mr. Browning’s poetry appears to have out- 
distanced in circulation one by Lord Tennyson. 
** Asolando” is already in a sixth edition, and 
the demand for it shows no signs of abating. The 
new-born zeal is not, however, all according to 
knowledge. A gentleman went into the shop of 
one of the largest of London booksellers the 
other day, and asked for Browning’s ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates.” Alas! for the credit of 
the modern book-trade, after half-an-hour of 
search he was told that it was *‘ out of print.” 


The latest addition to the literature of Social- 
ism is entitled ‘‘ Fabian Essays,” and is a 
collection of papers read before the Fabian 
Society. This handsomely bound and well- 
printed volume had considerable difficulty in 
coming to birth, owing to the difficulty of the 
Fabians in finding a “‘ fair” house to print it. 


Those who agree with Emerson and Buckle 
that a busy man does well to read translations, 
however extensive his familiarity with other 
tongues, will welcome the new “Library of 
Foreign Authors,” which Mr. David Stott is 
preparing for immediate publication. It will 
include translations from the classie writers of 
most European countries. Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
for example, will edit Richter. The first 
volumes of the series will be Goethe’s ‘* Wilhelm 
Meister,” with an Introduction by Professor 
Edward Dowden. 


— 


One of the most important books to appear in 
Mr. Stott’s new Library is Rousseau’s ‘‘ Con- 
fessions,” of which, strange to say, only one 
translation is at present in circulation in this 
country. The existing translation, which is both 
inaccurate and ungrammatical, was made in 1790. 


The publication of the posthumous work of 
the late Crown-Prince of Austria, to be issued 
under the title of ‘* Die osterreichische Monarchie 
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in Wort und Bild,” is expected to be proceeded 
with more rapidly at the expiration of the year’s 
family mourning. The Dowager Crown-Princess 
Stephanie, who has just placed at the disposal 
of the editors two large drawings representing 
Dalmatian scenery, and made by herself, is said 
to have promised to attend in person, after the 
present month, a meeting of the committee 
charged with the execution of the work. 


The Germans being in the habit of recording 
religiously all the incidents in Goethe’s life, some 
German papers now call attention to a letter 
dated 1831, in which a lady artist, whose atelier 
he visited after a severe illness, declares that to 
judge from the account given by his servant, he 
must have suffered from influenza, which was 
then raging in Germany. 








REVIEWS. 


a 
A UNIONIST ON HOME RULE. 


Irtsu Powrrics. By Thomas Raleigh, M.A. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1890. 

M R. RALEIGH is a strong Unionist, 

and in that character he suf- 
fered a memorable defeat in a_ recent 
bye-election for West Edinburgh. Yet, 
Unionist as he is, his little book has 
been publicly praised for its cleverness 
both by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mor- 
ley. It does in fact raise most of the 
principal points of the Irish controversy, 
and puts them tersely, lucidly, and in such 
a way as to strike into the mind of the 
reader. It hardly professes to indicate a 
way out of the practical difficulties, but it 
tells partisans on both sides what kind of 
propositions it is that they have to meet, and 
where it is that their opponent has most 
to say for himself. The author regards 
the maxims and the processes of party 
politics in a positive and business-like view, 
almost to the point of cynicism ; he under- 
estimates the share of real conviction, 
rational enthusiasm, and coherent principle 
that at once underlies and guides those party 
movements which to the over-fastidious 
observer represent little but cant, claptrap, 
selfish calculation and organised dupery. 
Still we can well afford to put up with a 
little intellectual superciliousness of this 
kind for the sake of clear perceptions in an 
obscure and intricate field. The platform 
will continue to be the main arena, but the 
platform sets its own limitations on its own 
art. The orator must necessarily practise 
large and general treatment, and subor- 
dinate real discussion going to the roots 
of the matter to the sort of discussion that 
will most powerfully affect the sentiment 
and the opinion of his audience. This 
great organ of public instruction needs to be 
incessantly supplemented by debate at 
closer quarters, and to such a_ supplement 
we willingly admit that Mr. Raleigh has 
made a very handy contribution. He 
neither says everything, nor discerns every- 
thing that is to be said, but his controver- 
sial temper is excellent. It is no small 
comfort to get a Unionist to admit that the 
issue now at stakeis one on which “ two men 
equally wise, equally good, equally loyal to 
Ireland and the Empire may take different 





sides.” If Mr. Raleigh could persuade Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, 
and the rest to talk in this strain, we would 
be all the nearer to the chance of a settle- 
ment. 

The chapter on Irish Government puts 
the case with a fairness that leaves little to 
complain of. The Unionists have a right 
to quote Lord Spencer's testimony to the 
diligence and general good intentions of the 
Civil servants in Dublin Castle, though in 
one or two cases long habit has disqualified 
them from seeing things as they are, and 
from treating Nationalists justly ; and these 
men will no doubt be told by the next 
Liberal Secretary either to mend their ways 
or to go. It is probable, too, that Mr. 
Raleigh is right in his prediction that, if Mr. 
Parnell were at the head of Irish affairs, 
government would be even more strongly 
centralised than it is at present; or, in 
better words, that the central government 
would be both more active and more effect- 
ive. As to the resident magistrates, our 
Unionist critic virtually gives away the case, 
for he admits that they are too frequently 
without the training necessary to fit them for 
difficult judicial work. But Mr. Raleigh puts 
his finger on the root of the mischief when 
he says that “ the weakness of our adiminis- 
tration lies not in the nature of the executive 
machinery, but in the political relations be- 
tween the chiefs of the executive and the 
mass of the people.” It is odd that he does 
not push on to the inevitable inference, that 
our administration must always be too weak 
either for the health of Ireland or the com- 
fort of Britain, until some ample form of 
autonomy has given to “the mass of the 
people” a voice in naming and controllin 
the executive, such as it has in England. 
What other way is there? He agrees that 
the British supporters of Home Rule have 
hold of an important truth when they de- 
clared it to be necessary, after the Irish 
elections in 1885, “to come to some under- 
standing with the Irish people.” Then 
how would Mr. Raleigh propose that we 
should act in “this important truth?” He 
does not tell us. 

On the vital question of the land Mr. 
Raleigh is less apt than on any other 
branch of his subject. He makes, as usual, 
a number of shrewd and clear-sighted re- 
marks, but they show no grasp, and they 
come to nothing. For instance, as to the 
valuation of tenants’ improvements, we are 
told that a friendly conference of landlords 
and tenants could arrive at an understand- 
ing sufficiently clear for practical purposes, 
and the author knows of “no reason to 
prevent the meeting of such a conference 
except the unfortunate habit which both 
parties have acquired of trusting to poli- 
tical middlemen.’ This unfortunate habit 
is the direct result of an alien Government, 
in which the landlords have always found 
their friend, and the tenants, even down to 
the Relief Act of 1887, their active or pas- 
sive enemy ; and Home Rule means, among 
other things, a standing and systematic 
form of that very conference which Mr. 
Raleigh desires. In default of conferences 
between landlords and tenants he looks to 
internal migration, greater variety of in- 
dustries (how to be got ?), technical instruc- 
tion, and a simpler law of bankruptcy. 
Terribly barren talk, and terribly wide of the 
mark. The actual questions to be answered 
are very different : Will abolition of dual 
ownership without a new political system 
do any good? Is sale to be universally 
compulsory? If not, the turbulent tenant 





will drive his landlord to sell, and will get a 
thirty per cent. reduction, while the peaceful 
tenant suits his landlord perfectly well, and 
will get no reduction. Is British cash ora 
British guarantee to be resorted to? If 
not, how are you to get the money cheap 
enough to give the purchaser easy terms? 
If the British Exchequer is to run risks, will 
the risks be less or greater if there be an 
Irish National Government, with a solid 
interest in having the tenant’s bargain kept, 
instead of a united National Opposition 
with a solid interest in having it broken ? 
To all these questions Mr. Raleigh has 
curiously given the go-hye, and they are the 
only questions worth discussing. 


The chapter on Imperial Federation, 


though not exactly out of place, is not very 
directly connected with the immediate 
topic of the little book ; and in fact Imperial 
Federation may well be considered to have 
receded into dim distance since Lord 
Rosebery’s declaration that it only means 
the very sensible device of occasional 
Colonial conferences. The chapter on 
Federal Home Rule is much more useful. 
Here Mr. Raleigh shows what it is pre- 
cisely that politicians are undertaking 
when they commit themselves to the 
federal principle in that process of con- 
Stitutional reform to which it may or may 
not prove that the Irish case has given 
an impulse. Mr. Raleigh brings Federalists 
to their bearings. But we entirely dis- 
sent from his proposition that the Home 
Rule party stands committed to the 
federalisation of the United Kingdom. 
Federalisation occurs when a number of 
states divest themselves of certain powers, 
and confer them upon a body created for 
their exercise. In our case the process is 
exactly reversed. Parliament, while divest- 
ing itself of no powers whatever, is asked 
to devolve certain of them upon an Irish 
statutory body; and if a case should ripen 
and be fully made out elsewhere, to devolve 
either the same or quite different powers 
on astatutory body elsewhere. For sucha 
method of proceeding Federation is a com- 
piete misnomer, and it is a pity that Mr. 

aleigh did not see this, and shape his 
argument accordingly. However, we agree 
with him that one cause of the success of 
the Canadian Constitution was “the tho- 
roughness of the preliminary discussion”; 
and in this view the purchaser of his little 
book will certainly get more light for his 
shilling than the Edinburgh banqueters got 
for three guineas. 


LADY DUFFERIN’'S JOURNAL. 


Our Vicerecat Lire in Inpia. By the Marchioness 
of Dufferin and Ava. London: John Murray. 


Laby DUFFERIN spent four years in India 
at the head of Anglo-Indian society, and at 
the central point of affairs. She witnessed 
some remarkable political events, such as 
the meeting between the Viceroy and the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and the acquisition 
of Upper Burmah. She travelled through 
all the great Provinces of the Empire, from 
the Indus to the Irrawaddy. She visited 
their principal cities, their palaces and 
sanctuaries ; their schools and hospitals ; 
she was shown everything worth seeing, 
and spoke with everyone worth knowing. 
She possesses the art of reproducing the 
vivid impressions left upon her by the 
country and its people; and her book 
illustrates one aspect of Viceregal life 
by a series of pictures full of colour and 
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animation, in which places and. persons, | 
courts and camps, the incidents and vicis- | 
situdes of journeys and semi-royal proces- | 
sions, pass rapidly and brilliantly like the | 
slides of a magic-lantern. She says little, | 
except by occasional allusions, of politics, | 
or of her own charitable and benevolent | 
exertions; so that of those who read | 
her accounts of great assemblies, bustling 
camps,: banquets, balls, military reviews, 
receptions of princes, and all the functions 
and festivities at which a Viceroy and his | 
wife necessarily preside, few English readers 
will realise the quantity of important, 
earnest, and successful work that went on 
under all this display. 

In India multiplicity of race and creed | 
has maintained a variety of type and cos- 
tume rarely seen in other Asiatic countries; 
and nowhere does an Indian crowd present 
a more curious or variegated spectacle 
than in Bombay, which is a great seaport 
frequented by a concourse of traders and 
travellers. Lady Dufferin’s description of 
their arrival at the Western Gate of India 
is excellent. On landing they drove five 
miles through a city whose streets, win- 
dows, and balconies—not to mention trees 
and carriages—were filled and loaded with 
gazers and welcomers of every class and 
colour ; gorgeous apparel at one window, 
primitive nudity and a nose-ring at the 
other ; here a rainbow dress, and there 
rags—all the contrasts produced by the 
mingled splendour and simplicity of a 
people that has not yet been persuaded 
to put on the monotonous uniform of 
modern civilisation. A similar confusion 
pervades manners and institutions, and is 
faithfully reflected in the journal. State 
balls alternate with native nautches ; 
mission schools with “a curious Brahmin 
ceremonial,” where the Viceregal party 
are crowned with flowers, and garlands 
are worn over frock coats; public drawing- 
rooms for English ladies, and private visits 
to veiled princesses. From the beginning 
to the end of the book we trace this com- 
mixture of antique usage with modern 
etiquette; of high European education 
with prehistoric Brahmanism; this clashing 
of the old with the new order of things 
that gives such savour to life in India at 
the present day. In the department of 
ideas the climax of this medley was prob- 
ably reached when Lady Dufferin, having 
consented to preside at the prize-giving in 
a native girls’ school, found herself sitting 
“literally in the seat of the gods,” who 
had been temporarily moved to make a 
suitable place for Her Excellency. Upon 
this unprecedented promotion Lady Dufferin 
notes, somewhat dubiously, her opinion that 
“ gods, so long as they are objects of faith, 
should be disturbed for no one.” But in 
India one does not always stand on cere- 
mony with the minor deities, and it is quite 
a possible explanation that for the moment 
divine honours may have been seriously 
accorded to the unconscious English lady, 
the embodiment of supreme power and 
patronage. 

After a brief sojourn in Calcutta, the 
transition from its moist atmosphere, its 
tropical verdure, its schools, and its swarm 
of pulpy bareheaded Bengalees, to a camp 
in the bare plains of the far North-West, to 
Sikhs, Afghans, and the Kabul Amir, must 
have been sharp and striking. In March, 
1885, the Viceroy assembled a large mili- 
tary force at Rawulpindi to meet Abdurrah- 
man Khan, who brought his private execu- 





| of the Indian kaleidoscope. 
| try belongs to independent native chiefs of 





tioner, and was attended at dinner by a 


favourite servant, smoking cigarettes be- 
hind his master’s chair. The rain fell in 
torrents, swamping the tents, soaking the 
uniforms, and turning the encampment into 


| a shallow bog. In the midst of the ban- 


queting came news of the Russian attack 
on the Afghan troops at Penjdeh; and 
rumours of war ran through the camp like 
taps on a muffled drum. There was an 


| evening party at which the Amir and the 


chiefs of the Punjab were present ; the tent, 
large and lofty as a great hall, sparkled with 
steel and diamonds, and was resplendent 
with lofty turbans, ladies’ dresses, and innu- 
merable uniforms, while outside a frantic 
sword-dance (“‘one hundred swords flour- 
ished at once”) of the wild frontier men went 


| ~ > . 
on round a huge bonfire. Female education, 


the march of the native mind, the enfran- 
chisement of Indian widows, and all other 
such notes of advanced political thought, 
subsideand vanish before speculation on the 
chances of war with Russia and the prospect 
ofa march to Herat. But of State secrets 
and political episodes Lady Dufferin makes 
no mention; the Amir returns rather hastily 
to his kingdom; the camp breaks up; 
Lady Dufferin floats down the Indus, re- 
turns to Lahore, compares the flowing 
robes of the Sikh chiefs with the short 
coat and patent leather shoes of young 
India ; and in due time finds herself settled 
at Simla in the Himalayas. 

The summer passes with the usual alter- 
nations of work and play; and here Lady 
Dufferin found time to shape out her 
scheme of a National Association for 
Medical Aid to Indian Women, by which 
her name will long be commemorated. In 
October they start again on their travels ; 
the Viceroy finds a moment between break- 
fast and departure to sign his declaration 
of war with Burmah, and sets off, with the 
satisfaction of having overlooked nothing 
material, on his tour through Rajputana 
and Central India. Here is another turn 
“The coun- 


high degree ; the feudal castles, the lakes, 
the barbaric clash of .arms and quaint 
music ; the antique dresses and fashions of 
the Rajput families—all attest the survival 
of an early society that has elsewhere 
passed away. There is a good descrip- 
tion of the scenery and the pageants at 
Udaipur, the capital of the prince whose 
lineage is purest among Rajput clans ; and 
although Lady Dufferin says that she 
always feels her pen fail utterly when she 
has to describe an Indian crowd, she 
nevertheless manages to give us a very real 
and lively picture of it. The famous story 
of the Udaipur princess who was poisoned 
to end the strife between two rival suitors, 
is told as if it were an ancient legend, 
though the thing was done in the nine- 
teenth century. So rapid are the super- 
ficial changes in India under English rule 
that recent history seems mythical ; and 
to the rising generation of natives who 
read Herbert Spencer the ethics of their 
grandfathers are most extraordinary and 
barely credible. They have been so 
abruptly hoisted up on to their elevated 
platform of security and enlightenment, 
that the continuity of ascent has been lost ; 
there is now a tendency to kick down the 
ladder, and to denounce the inferior morality 
of the much-enduring Englishman. 
Without a map, or a good local know- 
ledge of India, it is difficult to follow Lady 
Dufferin’s long flights over the country. 
Palaces, tombs, illuminated cities, towers 





and walled gardens, flash by as if seen 
in a_ railway journey through fairyland. 
At Gwalior the Viceroy presents Maharajah 
Sindia with his own fortress, which had 
been garrisoned by the English since the 
great Mutiny. Agra showed them the 
perfection of Indian architecture, and Luck- 
now its latest stage of decadence; and 
everywhere Lady Dufferin, intent on bene- 
volent thoughts for Indian womankind, in- 
spects schools, zenanas, and hospitals, in- 
terchanging visits with ladies of quality, 
with queen-mothers, queen-consorts, with 
the Begum of Bhopal, a reigning princess, 
and with Nepalese ladies who are prin- 
cesses in exile. By this time Burmah has 
been conquered, the king dethroned, his 
army disbanded; Queen Victoria’s congra- 
tulations have come by telegram; the 
morning breakfast-table is enlivened by 
the production of these and other interest- 
ing news and messages. Lady Dufferin 
proceeds with her husband to take formal 
possession of the new Province ; and she 
gives a pleasant sketch of an afternoon 
party at Mandalay for Burmese ladies, who 
came all swathed in lovely colours and soft 
silks, diamond and pearl necklaces, flowers 
in their hair, and wonderful earrings. Here 
at last is an Asiatic country where female 
seclusion is unknown ; and since Burmese 
women have nothing to learn from Euro- 
peans in dress, manners, or housekeeping, 
the Indian reformers may point to a bright 
example of liberty among Oriental ladies, 
and need only be troubled by a slight mis- 
giving as to the effects of European educa- 
tion. 

Between Burmah and Biluchistan lies 
the utmost breadth of our Indian empire ; 
nevertheless next year Lady Dufferin is at 
Quetta, on the high wind-swept table-land 
that marches with South Afghanistan ; and 
the Viceroy riding up the pass over the 
Kojuk hills surveys, as from Pisgah, the 
lands around Kandahar, into which one of 
his successors may before long make fateful 
entry. Returning down the Bolan Pass to 
India they turn northward to explore the 
Khyber defile, guarded by a militia of the 
frontier tribes, born robbers and cut-throats, 
whose bayonets flash as they salute from 
the hill-tops. Thence again to Calcutta 
garden-parties, benevolent institutions, ze- 
nana missions, legislative councils, and all 
the apparatus of a well-ordered progressive 
society. The incessant changes of climate 
and political problems must have produced 
something of a strain upon the mind as 
well as the body; although undoubtedly 
the air of the Khyber acts as a healthy 
corrective upon the somewhat relaxing in- 
fluence of Bengal, and Lord Dufferin was 
quite capable of explaining alike to Baboos 
and Afghan mountaineers so much of the 
principles of the British Constitution as 
might be good for them respectively. 

We must reluctantly abandon any further 
attempt to follow the thread of Lady Duf- 
ferin’s peregrinations through the dominions 
which were for four years so ably adminis- 
tered by her husband. Of her own part 
she says very little, though it was by no 
means immaterial; but we can gather from 
her book that she was unwearied in her 
exertions for the mental and physical im- 
provement of the condition of Indian 
women. She went to see schools among 
the paddy-fields of Bengal, and was de- 
lighted with a clean, picturesque-looking 
native village, of which the only dirty 
feature was the water-tank. Tibet affairs 
find occasional mention in her diary. They 
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reveal one motive for the visit to Darjee- 
ling, on the Sikkim border, where the little 
war enables Lord Dufferin to account to 
himself satisfactorily for his last year in 
office; and where Lady Dufferin observes 
that the railway porters are women, and 
that a virtuous Lepcha girl will cut off her 
own hair to make a good pigtail for the 
man she is to marry. She floated down 
the Ganges upon two ox-hides sewn into 
great air-bags—an expedient formerly much 
in vogue upon the Indus, where the Afghan 
brigand, returning homeward with the kid- 
napped usurer of the plains, would make a 
safe crossing by sewing up his captive 
inside. She was invested with the Order 
of the Sun by the Shah of Persia’s repre- 
sentative; and she devoted her spare time 
indefatigably to orphanages, hospitals, leper 
sylums, and charity concerts, beside dis- 
pensing much kindly hospitality. Then 
came the last tour, the final departures 
from familiar residences, and the vale- 
dictory addresses. The ladies of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, sent to the Marchioness 
of Dufferin an address—the first of the 
kind ever presented in India—to assure her 
that her efforts on behalf of Indian women 
were heartily appreciated, and would be 
long remembered. On the 5th December, 
1888, she made her last public appearance 
at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Lady Dufferin’s Zenana Hospital at Cal- 
cutta. She made a final inspection of a few 
homes and hospitals, and on the 8th Lord 
Dufferin’s Viceroyalty came to an end. 
With their last day in India, a week later, 
closes Lady Dufferin’s published journal— 
a very pleasing and picturesque record of 
years well employed in the graceful dis- 
charge of high duties; a narrative in which 
remarkable scenes and important events 
are touched with so light a hand that the 
reader may too easily forget the cares and 
anxieties, the overhanging load of respon- 
sibility, which beset the course of every 
Indian Viceroyalty. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Otp Country Lire. By S. Baring Gould, M.A., 
Author of ‘“ Mehalah,” “John Herring,” &c. 


With Illustrations by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, 
and F. Masey. London: Methuen & Co. 1890. 


MR. BARING GOULD in this interesting 
volume brings back that old country life 
over whose extinction he mourns. Not 
that country life ever was quite such as he 
in his imaginative memory loves to paint it. 
The past, like the mountain-tops, has an 
after-glow which was never to be seen in 
the full blaze of day. In the morning of 
life, when we feel in us that never-failing 
spring of youth which makes the whole 
world so pleasant, and that insatiable 
curiosity which makes it so interesting, 
we trouble ourselves but little with the past 
or the future. “The wild joys of life, the 
mere living,” are sufficient for us, and too 
well employ “the heart and the soul and 
the senses” for us to have time for regrets 
or forebodings. In hopes and aspirations 
alone do we indulge, and only in such as 
are to be speedily realised. But the spring 
at last begins to fail, and then we turn our 
thoughts backwards on a Golden Age that 
has vanished for ever, or forwards on one 
which is still below the horizon, but is 
shooting up, we hope, in our darkening sky 
faint rays of a coming glory. However 
fanciful may be the pictures that are 
drawn by our authors of the once happy 





past, yet they are not without their 
use if we are wise enough to profit by 
them. In our stupidity, in the foolish 


caprices of fashion, in the restless love of’ 


change, in the hurry after material wealth, 
in the pursuit of ostentation and show, we 
have thrown away and are throwing away 
much of that quiet beautiful life which was 
known to our forefathers. He who can 
force us to reflect on what we are giving 
up, and to strike the balance between our 
gains and our losses, is surely a friend not 
to be neglected. It may be, if we are wise, 
that we can keep all that we have gained 
and yet not part with much that we have 
been content to let go by. The ravages 
worked by mere fashion are almost in- 
credible. Who can believe that little more 
than a hundred years ago the owners of 
country mansions were improving their 
landscapes by cutting down the grand old 
avenues which had seen the silent flight of 
two or three centuries? It was at that 
time that Cowper, in his “ Task,” thanked 
the owner of Weston Underwood, who 
spared him yet 

‘* Those chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines, 

And, though himself so polished, still reprieves 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 

Mr. Baring Gould mourns over the inno- 
vators of a yet earlier date than those 
whom Cowper attacked. It was so far back 
as the seventeenth century that the worst 
blow was struck. “We are too ready,” 
he writes, “to regard our forefathers as 
fools, but they knew a thing or two; they 
were well aware that in England, if we want 
flowers to blow early and freely, they must 
be sheltered. It was not till the reign of 
Charies II. that the fancy came on English 
people to do away with nooks and corners, 
and to build oblong blocks of houses with- 
out projections anywhere.” Surely no better 
form of a house can be devised than that 
which, facing the south or the south-west, has 
an arm running out southwards from the 
eastern end, so as to form a warm nook 
where the old and sick can find shelter and 
air. Where the flowers throve they throve 
too, or if they did not thrive, at all events 
they felt all the comfort that sunshine and 
shelter can give. With the new style of 
house the pleasant old walled-in garden 
began to disappear. A vista was every- 
thing ; “ but what,” asks Mr. Gould, “ could 
have been a sweeter prospect from a hall or 
parlour window than an enclosed garden 
full of flowers, with bees humming, butter- 
flies flitting, and fruit-trees ripening their 
burdens against old red-brick enclosing 
walls tinted gorgeously with lichens?” 
What, indeed? The picture that our 
author raises before us is able for a 
moment to overcome the fogs and gloom 
of a January day. Happily there are still 
left, if not mansions, at all events parson- 
agesand quiet country houses “ unmuffled of 
their enclosing wallsand hedges.” Mr. Gould 
delights in the wide low window, through 
which the sun pours into a low room, and 
floods it with its warmth and light. In 
“the blessedness of such a window” in 
such a room does he rejoicé in his own 
home. “If we would but revert to this 
Elizabethan window we would find,” he 
assures us, “a singular improvement in 
our health and spirits.” We have no doubt 
ofit. The sunshine of the breast comes as 
much from without as from within, and is 
marvellously darkened by the stupidity of 
fashion, architects and builders. 

We sympathise to the full with our 
author in his regrets over the loss of “the 





old highly polished mahogany table for 
dessert.” If good wine needs no bush, 
neither does it need a small conservatory 
through which to circulate. “A cow is a 
very good animal in the field, but we turn 
her out of a garden.” In like manner we 
would willingly turn the greenhouse out of 
our dining-rooms, or at all events off the 
table. We have always suspected that 
these floricultural decorations were first 
introduced by a hostess who knew that her 
husband gave bad wine. She hoped thatthey 
would distract the attention of her guestsfrom 
the poor liquor which they were drinking. 
They seem to us to indicate the high-water 
mark to which the flood of human stupidity 
has risen. At the dinner-table, where once 
talk flowed so easily and pleasantly, now 
solid barriers of ferns and flowers, and 
even of shrubs, have been set up to cut off 
those who sit on one side from those who 
sit on the other. ‘The luckless guest is 
condemned for two or three long hours to 
all the dreariness that can be inflicted on 
him by a gushing maiden lady on his left, 
or a formal matron on his right. What a 
relief there was in those good old days in 
the talk across the narrow table, that was a 
table and not a broad-backed flower-stand ! 
What pleasure at the sight of the honest old 
mahogany, as the dazzling white cloth of 
which the eye had been long weary was 
stripped off! On its polished surface the 
bottles could indeed be pushed about. It 
is only in the college common rooms that 
this pleasant scene remains, and even their 
sanctity has been invaded in the private 
dinners given by ambitious young Fellows. 
Let them take warning from the words of 
the famous Oxford antiquary, Tom Hearne, 
who when he found that there were no 
fritters on Shrove Tuesday, wrote down 
in his Diary :—“ When laudable customs 
alter, ’tis a sign learning dwindles.” With 
the polished table has vanished, too, “ the 
quiet enjoyable drinking of good port 
and sherry after the retirement of the 
ladies.” The cigarette that is at once 
lighted poisons Mr. Gould’s port; and even 
if he could enjoy it, within a quarter of an 
hour the tray of coffee “is dug into one’s 
side as a reminder that we must away into 
the drawing-room to talk empty nothing- 
ness and listen to bad music.” There 
might, in such a world of misery, be some 
consolation in the thoughts of deliverance 
from it by death ; but then architects now- 
a-days build staircases so narrow and steep 
that one’s coffin “ cannot be conveyed down 
them with convenience or dignity.” 

There is comfort to be found in the 
reflection that if we are much worse off 
than our forefathers in the days of Elizabeth 
and the first two Stuarts, we still have the 
advantage of those who lived before the 
Tudors. Their bed-room accommodation 
was uncommonly limited. In Upcott Hall, 
for instance, which Mr. Gould describes, 
there were two bedchambers at most : one 
for the squire and his wife, and the other 
for the unmarried ladies of the family, the 
maid-servants, and the babies. ‘“ The men, 
whether gentle or serving, slept in the hall 
about the fire, on the straw, and fern, and 
broom that littered the pavement.” When 
things began to improve, and more bed- 
rooms were added, yet they could only be 
reached by passing through the squires’ 
room, the males all going to one side and 
the females to the other. “This arrange- 
ment,” adds our author, “still subsists in 
our old-fashioned farmhouses.” He _ is 
speaking chiefly of the West of England. 
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Dancing has gone along the same dreary 
road as the other good things. ‘“ No one,” 
Steele declared, “ever was a good dancer 
that had not a good understanding.” But 
“the beautiful and graceful dance which he 
praised—the dance as a fine art—is extinct 
among us.” The old country-dance, the 
glory of England, has become a thing of 
the past. In its place, with all its variety 
“of graceful movements and figures per- 
formed by a set number of persons,” which 
gave delight not only to the performers, but 
to the spectators also, we have “the spin- 
ning around of two persons of opposite sex 
hugging each other, and imitating the mo- 
tion of a teetotum. The waltz has been like 
the Norwegian rat—it has driven the native 
out altogether ; and the native dance and 
the native rat were the more beautiful of 
the two.” The old ballads and the old 
ballad-singers have disappeared too. It is 
thirty years since a once famous broadside 
house in the west ceased to publish their 
sheet ballads. They found no purchasers. 
Their place is taken “by coarse, vulgar 
music-hall buffoonery.”. Mr. Gould has 
been just, and only just, in time to save from 
that everlasting forgetfulness into which 
they were rapidly slipping some remains of 
the old songs and the old tunes in which 
generations of Englishmen had delighted. 
Clergyman though he is, he mourns over 
the change which for the old harvest-homes, 
—those festive gatherings where the old 
singers were so welcome—has substituted 
“ the harvest-festivals, tea and cake at six- 
pence a head in the school-room, and a 
choral service and a sermon in the church.” 
In the midst of all his regrets he has a 
pretty thought about the spirits of ancestors 
who are said to haunt the old mansions. 
* We think,” he says, “that possibly these 
ancient ghosts may reappear to acquaint 
themselves how we are getting on, but it 
never occurs to us to visit them, and walk 
in spirit their desolate region, and cheer 
them with a kindly expression and a word 
of good-will.” Surely in our author's old 
house the perturbed spirits must have 
found rest in the grateful heart of their 
descendant. 

While he does full justice to them, we 
must not allow him to be unjust to the 
memory of Horace Walpole. He accuses 
him of hating the country, and bases the 
charge on a passage in a letter written in 
his early manhood. This passage, more- 
over, he does not seem to us to correctly 
apply. Though Strawberry Hill was not 
wild country, still less a century and a half 
ago was it town; and in Strawberry Hill 
how greatly did Walpole delight. Soon 
after he had bought it he tells his corre- 
spondent that “planting, and fowls and 
cows and sheep, are my whole business.” 
Thirty years later he wrote :—“ I have been 
in town but one single night this age, as | 
could not bear to throw away this phoenix 
June. It has rained a good deal this 
morning, but only made it more delightful. 
The flowers are all Arabian.” His “ spring 
delights were lilacs, apple-trees in bloom, 
and nightingales.”. When he visited the 
old home of his forefathers at Houghton, 
and saw it in neglect, he utters a sad 
complaint :—“ Those groves, those a//ées, 
where | have passed so many charming 
moments, are now stripped up or overgrown 

‘many fond paths | could not unravel, 
though with a very exact clew in my 
memory.” He loved society, it is true, and 
the society that he loved he could only find 
in the neighbourhood of London. But in 





the summer months he loved his flowers 
and shrubs and trees so well, that surely 
Mr. Gould must have a friendly feeling 
for him. Our love of accuracy also is 
shocked when we find a dandy of 
Charles I1.’s days described as wearing “a 
beautiful Steenkirk in or about 1672.” It 
was not till the year 1692 that the famous 
battle of Steinkirk was fought which brought 
into fashion these “ kerchiefs of the finest 
lace studiously disarranged.” In a some- 
what dull story of a Devonshire squire our 
author falls into a still stranger blunder. 
He makes a Brigadier Grym who was born 
in 1699 seek a wife for his only son in the 
year 1794. There were tough old squires, 
no doubt, in the good old days, but even on 
Dartmoor they did not wait till they were 
ninety-five before they married their son 
and heir. We should have liked the book 
all the better had this story and one or two 
of the same kind been omitted. The illus- 
trations, which are numerous, are unequal 
in execution and interest. Many of them 
are very good, but there are some which 
are not worthy of so pretty a volume. 


A MODERN THRASYMACHUS. 

InpivipvaLism: A System oF Pouitics. By Words- 

worth Donisthorpe, barrister-at-law. London : Mac- 

millan & Co. 1889. 
THIS book impresses the critic, first with 
the vigour with which Mr. Donisthorpe 
enunciates propositions probably offensive 
to most of his readers; next, with the ex- 
tent and inaccuracy of his learning. We 
can only give a few compressed samples. 
The earliest State consisted “ of a mother 
and her offspring.” Its successor, the patri- 
archal family, expanded into a gens or curia. 
The Roman comitia curiata—the name is 
apparently derived from Kurios—-is com- 
pared with the Athenian ecclesia. The 
Athenian Boulé was a Council of Elders, 
“veritable fogies ;” the Amphictyons were 
a Federal Council, concerned also with the 
worship of a common ancestor; the Roman 
Empire was “a new federation” (pp. 2—10). 
The Privy Council was‘ created by Parlia- 
ment as a check on itself (p. 47). English 
lay impropriators of tithe, like Zemindars, 
have appropriated the tax of which they 
were originally mere collectors (p. 120), 
Naturrecht is “ the law which as a fact ob- 
tains” (p. 284), and Fichte’s “ Destiny of 
Man” is a fatalistic work (p. 391). Despite 
references to Sir Henry Maine, the modern 
“individual” is imported into ancient society 
é.g-, pp. 5, 288); and despite criticism of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, we find no reference 
to “ Social Statics.” Nor are the economics 
much better. Capital is re-defined so as to 
include cultivated land and labourers, and 
its total net annual return is confused with 
the rate of interest and reckoned at three 
per cent. ! (p. 167). And we find no trace 
of an acquaintance with Jevons’ doctrine 
of Final Utility, nor with Cairnes’ doctrine 
of non-competing groups (cp., ¢.g., p. 156), 
nor any consciousness that the distinction 
between mere capitalist and employer of 
labour has been anticipated by Professor 
Walker. This is hardly the way to prepare 
for “ inductive nomology ” (p. 291), still less 
for “ vigorous polemic” (p. vii.). We also 
note a distinct repudiation of all moral 
theories except egoistic hedonism (p. 276), 
such novelties in English as “ promulged ” 
(p. 254), the “wieldiness of an Empire” 
(p. 9), and “antedeluvian” (p. 117), some 
rather feeble personalities (p. 173), and ex- 





cursuses on Home Rule, Democracy, and 
the Land Laws, which are even beneath the 
average fatuity. Mr. Donisthorpe’s style, 
too, can only be described as torrential ; 
and his capacity for the use (and abuse) of 
scientific terms would make the fortune of 
a popular writer on the relations of science 
and religion. The preface tells us that the 
bulk of chapters viii., ix., x., has been in 
print before; but a little research shows 
that chapter iii. appeared in 1884, much of 
chapter vii. in 1880, and almost ali chapter 
y. in 1876. Had all these been remodelled 
the work might have been improved—at 
any rate the drift would have been clearer. 
Chapter xii., again—a criticism of Mr. 
Auberon Herbert’s position—is wholly un- 
intelligible without special reference to the 
work criticised. How can the ordinary 
reader be expected to remember exactly 
which functions of Government Mr. Herbert 
puts in “ Class F,” and why? 

When we at length have separated Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s theory from his erudition, it 
is familiar enough. All this rubbish about 
comitia and Amphictyons, Hobbes’ methed 
p. 272), and res mancipi (p. 5) is purely 
ornamental. Professor Freeman has some- 
where mentioned a historian of Rome who 
thought J/eés was the plural of a singular 
pleb, and yet understood the relation of 
patriciate and plebs better than many Latin 
scholars. We can remember no writer cn 
politics or economics above whom we could 
conscientiously place Mr. Donisthorpe ; but 
he does occasionally exhibit common sense 
—working, however, on wholly inadequate 
data—and produces theory, which is not 
“inductive nomology,” but deduction from 
certain assumptions familiar to readers of 
the first and second books of Plato’s “ Re 
public,” and of Hobbes’ “ Leviathan.” 
Briefly his results are as follows :— 

A modern State is an aggregation of 
individuals, differing in physical and mental 
power and in strength of will, but all 
knowing and aiming at their own interest. 
“ Might is right” (pp. 390 and 263), and no 
action is morally justified which does not 
conduce to the welfare ofthe agent. Justice 
(the connotation of the term is. still 
unknown—-p. 287) arises in the primitive 
family by compromise. Intending com- 
batants balance possible gains and losses, 
and come to terms. It has also another 
factor: the patriarch, from sympathy with 
weakness, steps in and modifies the compro- 
mise (p. 280). We gather that such of these 
conventions persist as tend to further the 
general welfare. Government (a transitory 
stitution, but still necessary — p. 282), 
carries on this action of the patriarch. Its 
functions are to be found by “inductive 
nomology ”"—that is, by collecting those 
principles of legislation common to all 
societies (cf. p. 304). Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
contribution to this task consists of certain 
statements—usually given without properly 
citing authorities—as to the observed 
futility of Government interference in cer- 
tain cases, and of the general statement 
(p. 3co) that we must fall in with the 
tendency of the time towards dispensing 
with it altogether. And the qualifications 
of the ideal anarchy (¢.g., p. 303) seem to 
leave us pretty much where we are. “Fools 
are made to be bled,” and democracy is 
the best government, because in it the 
strongest must come uppermost (c. viii.) 
(What would Sir Henry Maine say to this £) 
In the economic sphere, “wagedom”— 
which Mr. Donisthorpe hates like any 
Socialist—is to give place, apparently, to 
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labour capitalisation, which, despite Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s denial, is virtually produc- 
tive co-operation (pp. 236, 237). Now, Mr. 
Donisthorpe sees that productive co- 
operation has not hitherto been a brilliant 
success ; and the study of his own state- 


ments as to the weaknesses of democracy | 
should suggest to him that an association | 
in which every member felt it his right | 


and his duty to give effect to his opinion 
01 the management could hardly do 
well in any trade where the elements of 
risk and enterprise are important. Pro- 
fessor Walker has brought this out, but Mr. 
Donisthorpe does not seem to know it. 
Workmen in all trades are to work in eight- 
hour shifts, and take their Sabbath in turns 
p 184)—a cheerful prospect. 

Still, in the scarcity of books on the sub- 
ject, even a bad one has its uses, if only as 
a statement of the untenable. When the 
members of an early society are treated as 
competing, self-regarding individuals, the 
reader is at least reminded that the truth, 
according to current anthropology, is exactly 
the reverse—that the tribal self is prior to 
the individual, and altruism to egoism. 
When democracy is treated as the rule of 
Hodye (p. 40), the answer is suggested that 
tie best justification of modern democracy 
i; that it is nothing of the kind. Conflicting 
interests, local feeling, variety of education 
and employment, act as a natural system 
of checks and balances, and secure variety 
of opinion and discussion. And the ignor- 
aice of voters, whether educated or not, 
at least makes it necessary to thresh out the 
greater questions thoroughly in the process 
of putting the arguments on each side con- 
cisely, a process which educates the poli- 
ticians if not the whole electorate ; while 
the voters of weaker will (the remark that 
majorities are not necessarily stronger than 
minorities is the best thing in the book) 
who do not care to understand, tend to keep 
out of politics, except perhaps under the 
“ Referendum.” Then the chapter on State 
functions, and the remarks on local govern- 
ment in chapteri., suggest thisanswer : Exist- 
ing governments have three kinds of function 
—directly protective ; indirectly protective, 
such as education and sanitary precautions ; 
and economic, such as the maintenance of 
currency, the carriage of letters, the sup- 
ply of roads, gas, water, libraries, and the 
like. These last are purely optional, and in- 
volve very little compulsion. The question 
here—a very proper one for Mr. Donis- 
thorpe’s induction—is simply, By which 
arrangement is the work best done? Which 
is least bad, the controllable monopoly of the 
State or municipality, or the uncontrolled 
monopoly of three or four great companies ? 
And why should people, who wish to com- 
bine to secure these things, have several 
boards of management if one will do? (cf 
p. 23). Such boards are not to be all com- 
posed of experts. Why should not the State 
or the municipality be coincident with one 
of these voluntary associations? Even on 
comparison of chapter i. with chapter ix. we 
fail to gather Mr. Donisthorpe’s exact view. 
But all this, apart from the deduction which 
he repudiates, is simply a question for ex- 
perience. 

There is a sort of philosopher well known 
in railway carriages and other places where 
t-avellers involuntarily associate. His talk 
is continuous and loud; he is frequently 
offensive in matter, sometimes in manner ; 
his drift is not always clear, though he 
seldom departs from commonplace, save 
when he imparts general information which 








is almost invariably false. The reader of 
this book is frequently sensible of his 
presence. 


DIDACTIC HUMOURISTS. 
1. Sytvizé AND Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1880. 
2. A YANKEE AT THE CourT oF KinGc Artuur. By 


Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens). London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1889. 


Mr. Lewis CARROLL’S new book com- 
mences with a long and interesting preface. 
The book is not, he says, written for money 
—the price is stated on the title-page to be 
“Three Half-Crowns,” but perhaps seven 
separate shillings and one sixpence would 
be accepted—nor is it written for fame. It 
is to amuse the children; and it is to do 
more than that. It is intended to suggest 
to them, and to others, thoughts “not 
wholly out of harmony with the graver 
cadences of life.” It is true, as the author 
points out, that grave thoughts will break in 
upon our gaiety ; and the converse of his 
axiom is equally true, yet few preachers 
encourage the practice of laughing in church. 
Of course the question is not whether grave 
and gay, religious and humorous, mix 
themselves in our minds. We ask rather 
if it is advisable to print and publish the 
mixture. The answer is obvious: that it 
depends very much upon the skill with 
which the mixture is made. In this case it 
is composed of many ingredients. The 
author is writing for children, but he does 
not forget those others. So he adds to the 
“acceptable nonsense for children”—and 
very acceptable nonsense some of it is—a 
love-story of the most fatuous sentimen- 
tality, which, we suppose, is for the adult. 
Next we have such scraps of conversation 
as the following :— 

“*T mean, if we consider thoughts as 
factors, may we not say that the least 
common multiple of all the mds contains 
that of all the doo4s; but not the other 
way ?’ 

“*Certainly we may!’ I replied, de- 
lighted with the illustration.” Now we can 
understand why Mr. Lewis Carroll was 
delighted with the illustration ; but neither 
the child nor the ordinary adult will go 
wild with joy over it. Perhaps it is in- 
tended for that which is not child, neither 
is altogether adult ; which lives at Oxford, 
is sometimes addicted to mathematics, and 
is called an undergraduate. But the book 
is not merely a mixture of acceptable 
nonsense, fatuous love-story, and _ illustra- 
tive mathematics. Some of it is devout, 
and some of it is polemical. It is a pity 
that an author of such tenderness and 
gentleness as Mr. Lewis Carroll should 
have to be polemical. His love for child- 
ren, the playfulness of his humour, his 
real sympathy with all that are afflicted or 
oppressed, make his spitefulness seem by 
contrast the more spiteful. It is that very 
sympathy—sympathy with hunted animals 
—which makes him so fierce against sport. 
It is impossible to defend sport in all its 
forms ; but if one wishes to be perfectly 
just, ene must weigh the pleasure of the 
man against the suffering of the beast ; 
and, to do this, one must be a scien- 
tific naturalist, and must be, or have 
been, a good sportsman: we have yet 
to learn that Mr. Lewis Carroll is either. 
But his attack upon Ritualism is more 
spiteful and less justifiable. He com- 
plains of the dangers to young choristers, 
and thinks that they will become self-con- 





scious coxcombs from being continually ¢ 
évidence. “Vere those children any less cv 
évidence who took part in the dramatic 
representation of a book with which Mr. 
Lewis Carroll should be tolerably familiar— 
seeing that he wrote it? If—to put an 
imaginary case-—we knew as much about 
ordinary churches as he thinks he knows 
about the stage, he would be aware that at 
least as much care is taken for the chorister 
as for the infant phenomenon. We have 
heard too much of clerical virulence lately ; 
and it seems rather hard that books for 
children should be made a vehicle for the 
spite of a sect which began by detesting 
everything that it thought to be wrong, and 
which has ended by thinking to be wrong 
everything that it detests. 

So Mr. Lewis Carroll blends fatuous 
love-story with fierce polemics ; and wears 
the cap and bells without discarding the 
cap and gown. He is as one who passes 
rapidly from key to key, and frequently 
without modulations. But we still find 
some of the charm of the author's earlier 
work. The story which Bruno told to the 
frogs is delightful. The song of the mad 
gardener is full of free ard breezy humour ; 
but “Peter and Paul” is not so good. 
Sylvie is one of the most exquisite little 
maidens that ever won the heart of a reader. 
It is to the illustrations rather than to the 
text that the highest praise must be given. 
They are full of the most perfect apprecia- 
tion of the delicate grace of childhood. 
Perhaps the best of them is that which 
represents Sylvie comforting Bruno, on 
page 307 ; but they are all charming. We 
do not think that Mr. Harry Furniss has 
ever done anything better, and this is saying 
a great deal. The book owes much to its 
artist. 

Yet its defects might be easily remedied. 
In the next edition let the nonsense for 
children be printed in the ordinary black 
ink, and the rest of the book in red. The 
red would denote danger to the reader. Or 
green ink might be used to signify that Mr. 
Lewis Carroll was becoming uncommonly 
slow. Perhaps the rest of the book might 
be omitted altogether, and the price reduced 
to “ Two Half-crowns,” as it would then be 
styled on the title-page, or to the five 
shillings of more ordinary commerce. 

Mark Twain is also somewhat affected 
by the Spirit of his Time, which is didactic; 
and by the Spirit of his Nation, which is in- 
ventive, but not refined. Mr. Lewis Carroll 
is far beyond Mr. Clemens in points of deli- 
cacy and taste; but it may be doubted 
whether any English author of repute 
would have tried to win a laugh by an 
irreverent treatment of the legend of the 
Holy Grail, as Mr. Clemens has done in 
“A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.” 
It is quite certain that there are few English 
readers who will care to see the subject 
begrimed with prime American jests. Mr. 
Clemens used to be able to make us laugh 
without resorting to this easy and distress- 
ing method ; in his last book he fails to 
make us laugh by any method, even the 
worst. 

But Mr. Clemens is not only dull when 
he is offensive ; he is perhaps even more 
dull when he is didactic. His views on 
the peerage, religious tolerance, republics, 
political economy, and the application of 
electricity to warfare, may be—some of 
them are—admirable. But they are out of 
place in a farcical book : the satire is not 
fresh ; the information is second-hand or 
inaccurate ; and the moral—or immoral, 
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as the case may be—is clumsily enforced 
and unduly prominent. Tediousness is 
still further ensured by the length of the 
book. The joke is a long joke, and the 
author has not “gompressed him.” It 
would be idle to point out that the book is 
not a sketch of the sixth century ; because 
Mr. Clemens is careful to remove by a 
prefatory note any such objection. But he 
must not think that his confession of in- 
competence will make him seem any 
the less incompetent to the intelligent 
reader. 

The illustrations to the book are oc- 
casionally allegorical, and remind us of 
the hieroglyphic which is to be found at 
the beginning of prophetic almanacks. In 
one of them the root of a tree is marked 
Religious Intolerence (séc); but the artist 
spells quite as well as he draws. They are 
very badly arranged ; they seldom occur at 
the right place ; and they break into text, 
making the task of reading very difficult. 
The task was hard enough, too, without 
that. We hope—we may even believe— 
that we have seen the artist at his worst ; 
we certainly have not seen the author at his 
best. 

Sometimes we think that we shall never 
see the author at his best again. American 
humour depended much upon quaint and 
happy phrase. When these phrases are 
repeated ad nauseam, their quaintness and 
happiness seem to disappear. But we 
have been saddened and depressed by 
reading two long and humorous books, 
and are, perhaps, unduly inclined to be 
pessimistic. We had expected to laugh a 
little ; and, instead of that, we have learned 
much—much that we knew before. And, 
after all, it must be easy for Mr. Clemens 
to do better ; and we know why it must. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is little which calls for special re- 
mark in “Ad Orientem,’ a volume which 
gathers up the customary experiences and 
incidents of travel in rather a commonplace 
manner. Mr. Frederickson went on two 
separate occasions to the East, with a view, 
as he tells us, of “spending the winter in 
countries whose shores are washed by the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans,” and this book 
consists mainly of extracts from his “ diary 
in 1870-1,° supplemented by information 
and impressions received during a second 
journey made between 1876-8.” He visited 
India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the 
coast of Sumatra, Java, China, Japan, and 


* Ap Ortentem. By A. D. Frederickson, F.R.G.S. Illus- 
trations and Maps. W. H. Allen & Co. 
(21s.). 

Curist AND His Times. By Archbishop Benson. 
Macmillan and Co. Crown 8vo (6s.). 

A Memory or Epwarp Turinc. By John Huntley 
Skrine. Macmillan & Co. Post 8vo (6s.). 

Tue History of THe Unr.ersiry or Dustin From 
1591 TO 1800. By Joh.: William Stubbs, D.D. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Demy 8vo (12s.). 

In My Lapv's Praise. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
C.S.1. Third Ejjition. Tritbner & Co. 
16mo ( 35. 6d.). 

Patience Games. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 
By “ Cavendish,” Author of ‘The Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Whist,” &c. Thomas de la Rue & Co. 
Quarto (16s.). 

Tue Reconstruction of Evrore: a Sketch of the 
Diplomatic and Military History of Continental 
Europe from the Rise to the Fall of the Second 
French Empire. By Harold Murdock. With an 
Introduction by John Fiske. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Post 8vo (gs.). 
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found his way home across the American 
continent. He saw the usual sights—the 
Isle of Elephanta, the Delada Temple in 
Ceylon, the famous Botanical Gardens of 
Batavia, the streets and quays of Yoko- 
hama, the Yosemite Valley, and of course 
the inevitable Falls of Niagara; and he 
describes them all in the dull, matter-of- 
fact, conscientious, but laboured fashion of 
the ordinary well-intentioned tourist. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has just 
published some addresses to the clergy of 
his own diocese, to which he has given the 
name of “Christ and His Times.” According 
to Dr. Benson the “ true, worthy problems ” 
of the English Church are these: poverty, 
temperance, purity,and lay-work ; and these, 
with an exordium and a final flourish of 
trumpets about the “Church’s Oneness,” 
are the subjects discussed. We are glad 
to find, even at the eleventh hour, the frank 
admission that secular and economic ques- 
tions are “Church questions of the deepest 
moment ;” and if Dr. Benson does not con- 
tribute much to their solution, he at least 
makes it evident that he has honestly tried 
to understand the temper and difficulties of 
the age. We are amazed, however, at the 
assertion that “aristocratical institutions in 
themselves tend to the substantial preserva- 
tion of the family as the ground of society.” 
We imagined that—even at Lambeth Palace 
—that was an exploded fallacy. 


The preparation of a biography of the late 
head-master of Uppingham has been entrusted, 
we believe, to Professor Parkins - Meanwhile, 
doubtless many old friends and pupils. will be 
glad to turn to Mr. Skrine’s volume—‘‘ A 
Memory of Edward Thring.” The book is 
written from the standpoint of intimate personal 
knowledge, for Mr. Skrine was for seven years 
an Uppingham lad, and afterwards for twice 
that period a worker at Mr. Thring’s side within 
the walls of the famous school. He describes in 
an artless but vivid manner his impressions of the 
head-master, and it is impossible to read these 
chapters without, at all events, perceiving that 
Mr. Thring was able to inspire the teachers and 
pupils under him with loyalty and confidence. 
He was not merely an eminently capable man in 
his own profession, but was successful in a marked 
degree in enlisting the lads over whom he ruled 
with a firm hand, on the side of law and order. 
Mr. Thring knew how to evoke self-respect, and 
though he was one of the last men in the world 
to gloss over a fault, there was in him that fine 
type of tenderness which is occasionally found 
linked with great force of character. Above 
everything else, he never failed to discover—in 
his dealings with the intractable and rebellious— 
precisely where the ‘‘ spark of fire lay hid in the 
coarsest of human clay.” This tribute to Mr. 
Thring’s memory is evidently the outcome of 
warm attachment, but we- venture to think it 
would have been still more impressive if the 
whole of it had not been set to the key-note of 
unqualified admiration. 


Dr. Stubbs has supplied a real want by the 
compilation of a careful and succinct ‘‘ History of 
the University of Dublin.” No such work has 
hitherto been attempted, and extremely little 
exact information has in consequence been avail- 
able concerning the chief seat of learning in 
Ireland. Considerable light is thrown by Dr. 
Stubbs on, the early history of Trinity College, 
which was founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591, 
in order that youths might be ‘‘ better assisted in 
the study of the liberal arts and in the cultiva- 
tion of virtue and religion.” The College was 
built by public subscription, and the appeal 
which was sent forth urged liberality on the 
ground that the institution was likely to benefit 
the whole country by the advancement of 
** knowledge, learning, and civility,” and the 
banishment of ‘‘ barbarism, tumults, and dis- 
orderly living.” No remains of this structure 





exist at the present day ; indeed, the oldest part 
of the University only dates from the reign of 
Queen Anne. The complete records of Trinity 
College have not been preserved, but Dr. Stubbs 
has had access to all the original documents 
which are still available. He gives an extremely 
interesting account of the progress of University 
teaching in Ireland, from the Kestoration to the 
Revolution ; and he sketches, in a lucid but con- 
cise fashion, the social and educational condition 
of Trinity College to the close of the eighteenth 
century. The text of a number of valuable 
documents, which have never before been printed, 
is given in an appendix of seventy pages. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
chronicle the fact that a third edition of Sir 
Edwin Arnolkd’s pathetic little collection of 
poems, entitled ‘* In My Lady’s Praise,” his 
been demanded. Some of these ‘‘ poems, old 
and new,” are in rather questionable taste ; and 
though exquisite lines and choice similes occur in 
most of them, the impression left by the book as a 
whole is not satisfactory, either from the stand- 
point of art or sentiment. The tenderness which 
pervades the volume is marred, in ourjudgment, by 
the grandiloquent terms in which it is expressed. 

In ‘‘ Patience Games” it is necessary for the 
player to obtain complete sequences by dealing, 
moving, or taking the cards of the pack in accord- 
ance with certain rules. There are some games 
of patience which present an indefinite problem 
for solution—such combinations with the cards 
as the Sultan, the Windmill, the Junction, the 
Spread Eagle, and the like—and there are others 
in which the issue is less complex, as, for example, 
the Fan, the Bouquet, the Little Spider, and 
Persian Patience. All of these games, and many 
others, are carefully explained and _ illustrated 
with examples by ‘‘ Cavendish ;” and the volume 
also contains some clever tricks and puzzles with 
cards of a kind likely to afford much amusement. 
Altogether between forty and fifty capital, and 
in some cases extremely ingenious, ‘‘ patience 
games ” are described at length in this volume. 


Under the title of ‘‘The Reconstruction of 
Europe” Mr. Harold Murdock has written a 
brief summary of diplomatic and military history 
from the rise to the fall of the second French 
Empire. The book does not profess to be more 
than an epitome of the events which have trans- 
formed the Europe of 1850 into the Europe of 
to-day. No claim is made by Mr. Murdock to 
extensive research, but it is only fair to add that 
these thirty chapters display wide reading and 
deliberate judgment. The scale of the book is, 
however, open to criticism ; but Mr. Murdock 
explains the undue prominence which he gives to 
the Crimean war by the plea that the tactics of 
France, England, and Russia, were fully dis- 
closed in that memorable campaign. He is 
conscious that his book is largely made up of 
incidents which come under the ‘‘drum and 
trumpet” category, which Mr. Green depre- 
cated ; but he claims that it ought not at least 
to be forgotten that ~— great change, during 
the twenty-one years which he passes under 
review, was brought about, not so much by 
diplomacy, as by force of arms. More care has 
been taken by Mr. Murdock in the accumula- 
tion of facts than with regard to the style in 
which he has set’ them forth. The book con- 
tains a dozen maps, a tolerably good list of 
works of reference, and a capital index. 
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